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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—A FURTHER WORD ON SPINOZA 
By A. E. Taytor 


[This article was one of the very few unpublished papers left in Taylor’s 
desk at his death and, so far as was known in December 1945, one of the 
very few he had not destroyed. This, conjoined with the fact that he had 
not then sent it to Muvp, may show that he hesitated about publication. 
I know that in 1942 he was in two minds about a reply to Hallett’s articles 
then appearing in Minp; and I should conjecture that the article was 
probably written in that year. Dr. Moore agrees with me that the article 
should be published with the explanation given above. J. Lamp.] 

I rake it I shall hardly be expected to reply seriatim to all the 
hard things which Professor Hallett has written of me in his 
recent articles in Minp.' Indeed, the tone which he has adopted 
makes such an answer hardly possible toa peace-loving and self- 
respecting man. Whether I am as stupid, “ obtuse ”’ is the actual 
word used, as my critic asserts is obviously not for me to judge ; 
ifI am, I shall, of course, be the last person to perceive the fact. 
And whether, besides being stupid, I am dishonest, and “‘ recom- 
mend sophisms ” to the trustful reader by misleading references, 
it is for the reader himself to say, though at least one would think 
that by supplying references which will enable the reader to 
detect my ‘ sophisms ’ I have given proof of good faith? In the 


*Minp, 202 (April 1942), p. 135 ; 203, pp. 223-6; 205, pp. 2-9, 12-13, 
18, 21-22. 

*Not that I admit the charge. Mr. Hallett attacks me for speaking 
of the facies totius wniversi as “ perpetually changing”. But that is what 
Spinoza himself says (Hp. 64, VVL) in so many words, quamvis infinitis 
modis variet. I am said to misrepresent Spinoza’s meaning in Hth. i. 28 
by speaking of “God as determined by another antecedent finite mode ” 
m the ground that by using the word antecedent I introduce a suggestion 
of temporal priority that is not in the text. But there is not a word in 
my reasoning to imply that the antecedence is temporal, nor did I mean 
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main I cannot take these imputations very seriously, and I should 
not be surprised if Mr. Hallett himself means them not much more 
seriously than Serjeant Buzfuz did his character sketch of Mr. 
Pickwick. It is not the first time that Mr. Hallett has displayed 
a tendency to treat the Opera Postuma of B. de S. as an inspired 
revelation which it is a kind of blasphemy to criticise or even to 
interpret in a way other than his own, and I hope I can make 
allowances for the wrath of a devotee who feels that a hand has 
been put forth against his ark of the covenant. — 

There are two general charges against me, however, about 
which I must say a word further, which I hope I shall say with 
perfect good temper. I am accused of indalging in “ quixotic 
denunciations ” of Spmoza, and of being actuated by a spirit of 
odium philosophicum against his memory, which I take to mean 
a personal animus. Now as to the denunciations, I deny abso- 
lutely that they exist, unless it is denunciation of a great philo- 
sopher to say that you find flaws in his logic. In a careful 
re-reading of my own incriminated essays I find nothing there 
which could intelligibly be called denunciation, unless the name 
is given to-the two incidental remarks that the morality of the 
passage in the Tractatus Politicus (C. 3, XIV) where Spinoza 
justifies national bad faith, is bad, and that he occasionally 
displays an unwarranted bitterness in his contemptuous references 
to opponents. And the first of these criticisms is mitigated by 
the remark that in actual life Spinoza would probably have been 
better than his professed theory, the second by the reflection that 
his occasional bitterness is natural enough when one remembers 
the facts of his life. Could censure, if expressed at all, be worded 
more gently and with more freedom from anything like ‘ denuncia- 
tion’? The rest of what I have written is wholly concerned, as 
I was careful to explain at the opening of my first essay, not with 
Spinoza, but with Spinozism, “a certain body of principles 
which Spinoza believed himself to have demonstrated”. It is 
open to Mr. Hallett to argue that my criticisms of these principles 
or of the alleged demonstrations of them are mistaken or even 
stupid, but if he calls those criticisms “denunciations ”’, he is 
really writing nonsense. 


to suggest this. Mr. Hallett’s grievance seems to be that, according to 
him, Spinoza’s conception of causal order has nothing to do with temporal 
succession. Whether he is right about this or not, I said nothing in the 
passage on which he comments about temporal order. He has foisted it 
on me de suo. As to the inference I drew from IV, 7, IV, 14, I can only 
leave it to the reader, not necessarily the “ trustful” reader, to judge of 
its reasonableness. 
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‘And as to the odium, it also is non-existent. Mr. Hallett 
evidently means that.I have a personal animosity against Spinoza 


_ which leads me to put a malevolent interpretation on all his 


utterances, and he contrasts this odiwm with the amor which he 
says I show towards the memory of St. Thomas. Now I find that 
in the very essays he is attacking I speak of the “ nobility” of 
Spinoza’s moral character as one of the sources of the incon- 
sistencies which I think I find in his theory, and add that “ it is 
just his illogicality which leaves it possible to feel a deserved 
reverence for so much of his moral and religious teaching.” This 
was said at the outset of the first of my essays: at the end of 
the second I wrote that in many respects “ one cannot admire 
Spinoza’s personality more than it deserves.” In another 
connection I ‘find I have written that Spinoza “stands out as 
one of the greatest metaphysical thinkers of all time ” (Z 
Civilisation : its Origin and Development, VI, 1202). As to St. 
Thomas, certainly I think him a great philosopher, as I think 
Spinoza also a great philosopher, though it is not on the score of 
rigid logical consistency that I think Spinoza great ; but I have 
never claimed to be the professed disciple of either. 

I should imagine that Mr. Hallett himself will admit that 
Spinoza is not the only great philosopher, and that someone else, 


Aristotle or Descartes or another, has also a claim to the same 


title. Yet he will hardly deny that both Aristotle and Descartes 
fell into grave errors and are guilty of lapses from logical coherency. 
But if he were to do so should I be justified in accusing him of 
what he calls odium philosophicum, or of indulging in “ denuncia- 
tion” ? In my own opinion I should not. I agree with Prodicus 
in Plato that the business of philosophers is wepi t&v Adywv 
pev epilew dé yy. It is with Spinoza’s Adyou 
that my papers were entirely concerned, not with his personality. 
If I have misunderstood his Adyou, that is my misfortune but 
involves no kind of disrespect for their author. Indeed, when 
one thinks a philosopher in error, strenuous and determined 
opposition is a mark of high respect. It shows how seriously 
one takes one’s opponent. émédvopev “Exropa diov is not much 
of a boast if Hector is not really Sios.1 


1 There is none of the major philosophers whose fundamental theses, 
or some. of them, appear to me more false than those of Hobbes. But I 
do not find that my vigorous dissent from some of his theses breeds any 
odium in me. The more I read him the more do I feel the attractiveness 


_ of his personality. On the other hand no amount of agreement in principle 


with, for example, Cudworth removes the dislike I feel for his barbarous 
style, uncritical erudition and, as I think, unamiable temper. 
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Since Mr. Hallett has permitted himself to conjecture that I 
have never even read Spinoza with a mind unclouded by hostile 


prejudice, I may perhaps be pardoned one short piece of auto- — 


biographical reminiscence which I should otherwise feel to be 
out of place. My original reading of Spinoza—it has been 
renewed many times since, as I hope it may yet be renewed again 
before all reading is over for me in this world—goes back to my 
undergraduate days, when I was not more than some twenty 
years old, and it filled me at that early age with an admiration 
which might almost have satisfied Mr. Hallett himself. Not 
quite, perhaps, because if Spinoza was with me one object cf 
youthful adoration there was another, Plato—that is the Plato 
of the Republic and Phaedo rather than the Plato of the Laws, 
a work which I only learned later to appreciate at its true worth. 
Between Plato, as I then understood him, and Spinoza, there 
seemed to be a very close affinity ; one could almost imagine 
their works as the Old and the New Testaments of a philosophical 
revelation, and it used to give pleasure to myself and some like- 
minded friends to contemplate a possible era in Oxford philoso- 
phical teaching when Plato and Spinoza should replace Aristotle 
and Kant as the central luminaries of the metaphysical firmament. 
I can remember saying to one companion of high promise—now 
alas, long gone from among us—“ if you and I could only have 
the teaching at a couple of colleges in our hands for a few years, 
we could make the men here forget about the deduction of the 
categories and the antinomies of the Transcendental Dialectic 
and set them all thinking about substance and its attributes and 
modes.” Not that, even in those days, I found the Ethics all light. 
In particular, I could make no more then than I can now of the 
epistemology of the Second Part ; but I was content to believe 
that my difficulties were due to my own unintelligence, and that 
with time and repeated study the darkness would be dispelled 
from the dark places. In fact, repeated reading left them as 
dark as ever, but this did little to diminish my general admiration ; 
Ethies Part II might be a permanent sunspot, but the rest of 
the solar disc remained, so far as I could see, unclouded. It was 
only in the course of many years and repeated reading that I 
began to suspect that the trouble was not confined to the presence 
of one particular macula but lay deeper and affected the system as 
a whole. Partly this growing suspicion was due to the study of 
Leibniz, a philosopher against whom in earlier days I had con- 
ceived a prejudice which prevented my profiting by him ; but 
I think what did most to arouse it was the necessity of trying to 
expound Spinoza in courses of lectures on the history of philosophy 
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to students who would get their first impressions of him from me. 
The harder I set myself to work to make clear to my students 
what appear to be the conscious or unconscious undemonstrated 
presuppositions of Spinoza’s philosophical construction, the more 
difficult I found it to believe that these assumptions are all true 
or consistent with one another. And since some of these assump- 
tions are specious and are often confidently made by others than 
professed Spinozites, and have very grave consequences, or at 
least so I think, I naturally should like to warn others against 
being seduced into making them by their natural respect for an 
illustrious name, It is not that I have any animosity against 
B. de S. ; I hope I cherish his memory as much as a man may do 
“this side idolatry ”’ ; but maior veritas. 

I do not think it unnatural, as I should not suppose it un- 
common, for repeated study, especially when it is undertaken 
with a view to teaching, to lead to such modifications of one’s 
preformed judgements. In my own case I am conscious that 


_ many years of teaching in moral philosophy have led to changes 


no less serious in my original judgement upon both Kant and . 
Hobbes. Until I found myself engaged every year in expounding 
the Fundamental Principles to a class of beginners, I sympathised 
generally with the current criticisms of both Utilitarians and 
Hegelians on the ethics of the Categorical Imperative, and when I 
first began to lecture on Kant, those criticisms figured prominently 
in what I had to say. But for long past I have found myself 
steadily eliminating them until there is little of them left and 
what there is is cited mostly as an example of specious but super- 
ficial misinterpretation. It is even more lately that I have, as 
I think, come to understand the simple truth that Hobbes is 
neither ‘‘ sceptic ” nor “ cynic ” nor apologist for the loose morals 
of a profligate Court, but an honest man with a morality of obedi- 
ence to duty, who means just what he says. The reason why it 
took me so long to discover this is simply that, like most readers, 
I made my first acquaintance with Hobbes in the Leviathan, and 
that the place which the “ natural law ” holds in Hobbes’s moral 
doctrine is not made so unmistakably clear in this work as in the 
Elementa Philosophica de Cive. From the Leviathan alone it 
would not be sufficiently obvious that the answerability of the 
“ sovereign ” to God for any departure in his eonduct from the 
“ natural law ” is as indispensable to the whole moral and political 
theory of the author as the obligation of the “ subject ” to passive 


obedience “ to the commands of the civil law ”.1 


1 What one misses in the Leviathan is a counterpart to the important 
C 13 of the de Cive on the “ duties of those men who sit at the helm of 
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There is a further reflection which I should like to make at 


this point. It is just in the thought of the greatest and most 
original of philosophers that we may expect to come upon the 
sort of failure in logical consistency which I believe I find in 
Spinoza. No man can be a great philosopher without a vision of 
truths which is at once profound and also original, and therefore 
novel. The great philosopher is an opener-up of new paths for 
the mind of man. But his intellect, of course, does not function 
in vacuo. Along with his original apergus there are always at 
the back of his mind assumptions which are not original, but 
taken over from the tradition of past generations of thinkers on 
whom the light which has risen on him had not yet dawned. 
And many of these assumptions are.so deeply embedded in the 
very structure of a language which he must use and has not con- 
structed for his own purposes that it is almost impossible that he 
should detect them, or succeed in avoiding them if he has detected 
them. Many a dubious assumption has long passed universally 
current not because it is axiomatic, evidently true “on inspec- 
_ tion”, but because to call it in question is felt to be doing a violence 
to customary linguistic idiom. It is therefore only to be expected 
that a great original philosopher, engrossed in the task of com- 
municating really original ‘dos, will readily overlook an incon- 
sistency between his own novel thought and traditional assump- 
tions inherited from the past and engrained in the very language 
he employs. His main concern is with the quality of the “ new 
wine ” he is dispensing, and it is for subsequent critics and 
historians to ask whether or not the new wine can be satis- 
factorily accommodated in the “ old’ bottles”. This is partic- 
ularly true of Spinoza. As can be seen most readily from the 


state”. This is an essential part of the Hobbian moral philosophy, but 
not specially pertinent to the Leviathan, whereas it is manifestly part of 
the writer’s purpose to be explicit on the duty of the “subject ” to accept 
a “new order” which seemed to have been definitely established by the 
proceedings of January 1649. See, however, Leviathan C 31, where it is 
expressly explained not only that “ princes” are bound to observe the 


“ natural law’, but that wherever the civil law has issued no specific - 


command the “subject” is no less bound to conform to the “ natural 
law ” in his dealings with his fellows. (Thus e.g. though the civil law does 
not penalise promise-breaking as such, I am bound—before God—to 
implement my promises to you—except, of course, in the case where the 
promise has been to do something which the civil law forbids, e.g. to keep 
the secret of conspirators against the State or to conceal my knowledge of 
a crime. But in this case I was not free to give the promise since I had 
already “ covenanted”’ to obey the commands of the sovereign, and the 
promise was therefore itself against the “natural law” and is void ab 
initio.) 
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language of the opening pages of the de Intellectus Emendatione, 
he is convinced that he has found the true way to the ‘ liberation 
of the soul’; and the practical purpose of his great work, the 
Ethics, is to communicate the knowledge of that way to a small 
élite of disciples who are capable of treading it when once they 
have been told what it is. It is a matter of very minor import- 
ance to him, though not to us as historians of human thought, 
whether or not the message he is concerned to impart will square 
perfectly with the metaphysical tradition of Jewish Neo- 
Platonism or the assumptions underlying the “ new physics ” of 
Deseartes. My own conviction is that it will not, and my real 


reason for dwelling on the point is that I am anxious that the 


living truth of Spinoza’s “‘ Gospel” should not be mutilated and 
emptied of most of its significance in deference to a mistaken 
legend of his logical consistency. The mistake, as I hold, has 
been made alike by opponents like Martineau and admirers like 
Pollock, and it is therefore, I conceive, areal service to Spinoza 
himself to call attention to it. 

From these perhaps too lengthy let 
me pass direct to what lies at the heart of all my dis-satisfaction 
with the general principles of Spinozism. My disagreement, 
so far as it is concerned with the metaphysical foundations of the 
whole system and not with details which, however important, 
are metaphysically secondary, may be said to be with two assump- 
tions which are vital to the Ethics and of which the second; if not a 
necessary, is at least a very natural and almost inevitable con- 
sequence of the first.. The second is made more than once in the 
actual text of Spinoza ; the first is:perhaps not enunciated any- 
where in so many express words, but I do not think any one will 
deny that it is constantly present in Spinoza’s mind, and that it 
is all but put into words in the definitions and axioms of Ethics I ; 
and both appear to me plainly false. 

(1) The first of these assumptions is that every true 
1s one which asserts or denies a predicate of a subject. That such 
an assumption should be regarded as self-evident by a philosopher 
is natural enough, seeing that it is unhesitatingly made in what, 
down almost to our own times, has been unhesitatingly regarded 
as beyond serious criticism, the Aristotelian logic. And in fact 
the assumption is not in any way peculiar to Spinoza. It is 
implicit throughout the writings of Descartes and is insisted upon 
in the most emphatic way by Leibniz. In more recent times it 
is the whole foundation of all the reasoning of Bradley’s Appear- 
ance and Reality. TLat Spinoza makes the assumption is clear, 
I should say, when we remember his definitions of substance, 
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attribute and mode (Ethics I, def: 3, 4, 5) and note also the tacit 
implication that there is no fourth ultimate besides these three 
which is needed for the construction of his metaphysical system. 
It is silently taken for granted that anything of which anything 
can be significantly said is either substance or an attribute or 
mode. of substance. Yet, as it seems to me, this assumption is 
certainly false. Nothing seems plainer than that it is impossible 
to reduce the assertion of a relation between two terms to the 
ascription of a predicate to a subject. I make no attempt to 
argue the point here because it seems to me to have been defi- 
nitely established long ago by Russell in his own discussion of 
the matter (Principles of Mathematics C. XXVI). As I can find 
no answer to his reasoning, I must be content simply to accept 
his conclusion that relation is an ultimate category not to: be 
dispensed with by any philosophy. 
The point is by no means only one of “ artificial formal logic ” 
it has very far-reaching metaphysical implications. It has been 
said that at bottom Spinoza’s great thought is that if the notion 
of substance is “taken seriously ” there can manifestly be only 
one all-embracing substance of which everything else is a pre- 
dicate. More precisely, perhaps, we might say that his contention 
is that whatever is substance in the traditional Aristotelian sense 
—a subject of predication not itself predicable of anything else— 
is also substance in the sense of his own definition, id quod in se 
est et per se concipitur, and that what is not substance in this 
sense cannot be substance in the Aristotelian sense either. Now 
if relation is not an ultimate and irreducible category, this identity 
would seem to be fairly made out. There cannot then be more 
than one substance, for if there were two it would be possible 
to make some assertion about their relation to one another, and 
on the assumption that this proposition must be reducible to a 
predication, in the end either one of the supposed substances 
. would be a predicate of the other, or both would be predicates 
of some third “substance ” not already named. Or to put the 
same point, so to say, the other way round: Alexander is an 
example of something which is currently regarded as a substance. 
But to “conceive ” Alexander is to think of him as the son of 
Philip, as the Conqueror of Darius, and in thinking of him thus 
I am introducing the conception of another thing ; Alexander is 
not id quod per se concipitur, and is therefore not a substance in 


the sense of Spinoza’s definition. It is therefore assumed that 


he is a predicate (a “‘ mode ” to use Spinoza’s own word) of sub- 
stance, that his being is as Bosanquet would say “ adjectival ”’, 
and therefore he is not ‘substance’ in the Aristotelian sense either. 
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But if relation is an ultimate and irreducible category in our 
thinking this reasoning becomes invalid, and there is no longer any 
ground for denying that “‘ substances ’’ in the traditional sense of 
the word, subjects of predication not themselves predicable of 
anything else, are a plurality. When I think of Alexander as the 
son of Philip and the conqueror of Darius I am not contradicting 

my statement that Alexander is a substance, since I am not 
treating him as a predicate or a “mode” of either of them ; 
I am only saying that he is connected with each of them by a re- 
lation, and by a different relation in each of the two cases. What 
is more, once granted that relation is a genuine category of 
thought, there is no reason why there may not be finite as well 
as infinite “‘ substance’; the relation between them may be 
actually that the first is created by the second—unless some 
independent reason can be given for denying that there is any such 
relation as creation. In the absence of any such demonstration 
the assertion that ‘no substance can another e’er produce ” 
remains a mere petitio principii. As the connection between 
Alexander and Philip is not logical but extra-logical—Alexander 
is not a predicate of Philip but a man begotten by Philip—so 
the connection between Alexander and what Spinoza calls Deus 
may be extralogical too: Alexander may be not a ‘ mode ’ of God 
but a creature of God. But if this should be the case the whole 
metaphysical framework of the Ethics will have to be recon- 
structed. 

I might add that the implied sedtidtion of relation to predica- 
tion is actually inconsistent with other parts of Spinoza’s own 
teaching. It is impossible to make any statement of his doctrine 
without including in it an elaborate theory of the connection 
between the human mind and the human body. The proposi- 
tions which constitute this theory are manifestly assertions of 
the existence of relations, and relations which defy all attempts 
at reducing them to predications. The most distinctive feature 
of Spinoza’s thought is precisely his assertion of an ultimate and 
irreducible relation between a specific mode of the attribute 
extensio and specific modes of cogitatio (and the other, to us 
unknown, “divine attributes”). The attempt to replace all 
assertions of relation by predications cannot ever be carried out, 
but is self-defeating. And the reason why it was bound to be 
thus self-defeating is transparent ; as is most readily seen if we 
consider the exceptionally clear and conscious way in which the 
same reduction is carried out by Spinoza’s younger contemporary 
Leibniz. Leibniz assumes that to make a true statement about 


a subject X is always to assert some predicate of X, in fact, that 
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the reason why such a statement is true is simply that X is the 
X it is. Often enough it will only be after prolonged and painful 
scrutiny that I discover that X, having the predicates a,b,c . . . 
must have the further predicate p, and there are always an in- 
finity of such logical implications which it is beyond the powers 
of a finite mind to trace out in a finite time. Every X has 
therefore predicates of which I shall remain ignorant unless they 
are disclosed to me empirically as so much “‘ brute ” fact for which 
I can see neither rhyme nor reason. But this does not affect the 
assumed principle that any true statement about X, whether 
discoverable by me or not, merely ascribes to X some logical 
predicate already implied in the fundamental fact that X 1s the 


X itis. It is, according to Leibniz, the very definition of a truth | 


that “its predicate is contained in the notion of its subject ” 
and it follows that the omniscient Deity knows a priori the whole 
detail of the history of all His creatures. He sees the whole 
history of Peter or Judas as the necessary logical implication of 
the facts that Peter is Peter and Judas Judas. (Thus for all 
Leibniz’s -parade of opposition to the necessitarianism of the 
Ethics there is no more genuine freedom of initiative in his meta- 
physics than in Spinoza’s.) 

I need hardly dwell on the magnitude of the arbitrary ocrump- 
tions made in this reasoning. Leibniz is assuming (1) that the 
individual Peter or Judas, is capable of definition, that there is 
a “notion” of Peter or Judas in the same sense that there is 
a “notion ” of Man or of Israelite, and (2) that all definition is 
by genus and differentia. Now both these assumptions are 
pretty clearly false. As the writers on ‘“‘ symbolic logic ” have 
themselves been led to discover, the relation of an individual 
to the class to which it is referred is not identical with the relation 
of a species or sub-class to the genus or wider class of which it is 
a subaltern. In other words a genuine individual is not the same 
thing as a species specialissima. If you devoted eternity to the 
multiplication of sub-classes of the species homo, still you would 

never by unending specification of this kind ever reach anything 
but universals of increasing complexity. You could no more 
ever come to a “class” only divisible into Peter, Paul, Judas— 
than you could come by repeated bisections of a straight line 
to a minimum line no longer capable of further bisection. And 
therefore there is no “ notion’ of a Peter or Judas in the sense 
required by the argument of Leibniz. No heaping up of charac- 
teristics on characteristics will ever yield you the concrete in- 
dividual reality. If by a rational world you mean one which is 
constituted by logical implications and by nothing else, the real 
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world must be pronounced irrational ; the actual existence of 
individual persons and things in it must be said to be the supreme 
irrationality. Without presuming to say how God knows 
‘singulars ’, we can at least say how He does not know them. 
He cannot know that Judas will commit his treason and die 
impenitent by reading off the logical implications of the “ notion 
of Judas ”, because there is no “ notion of Judas”. And as to 
(2), it is not true that all definition of what can be defined must be 
by genus and difference. This is notoriously not the case with 
the fundamental definitions of the branch of knowledge in which 
precise definition is most feasible and most important, pure 
mathematics. How, for example, do you define a “conic” ? 
You say that it is a plane curve of the second degree, that is, 
one which is met by a straight line in not more than two points. 
That is, your definition has to be constituted not by attributive 
predication but by the specification of a relation which holds good 
between straight lines and ‘conics’ but not between straight 
lines and curves of any other type. And similarly with the 
definitions, say, of the natural integers, of logarithms, of the 
trigonometrical functions .. . and so on. In every case the 
definition itself involves the making of a relational proposition 
which cannot be analysed away into any combination of predica- 
tions. As to the individual existent it is obvious that what 
philosophers like Leibniz mistake for a definition of it is in fact 
what McTaggart calls a “ sufficient description ”’, i.e. a description 
which is applicable only to the particular existent in question. 
And it should be manifest that no such description can be strictly 
adequate, however full, so long as it is constituted solely by 
predications. Thus I may make my description of Peter more 
and more precise by heaping up such predications as that he is 
a Galilean, a Galilean of Bethsaida, a fisherman, a youngfisherman, 
a redheaded young fisherman and so forth indefinitely, and I am 
still left with a description which is insufficient. because it might 
conceivably apply to any number of different men. In practice 
I try to exclude this possibility by saying such things as that 
Peter is the son (or more precisely the eldest, or second, or third 
son) of such and such a man, was born at such and such a date, 
and the like. That is, I only make my description sufficient by 
introducing into it an irreducible proposition about a relation such 
as that Peter is Simon Bar-jona (the son of John) and was born 
in such and such a year of Augustus Caesar, and this throws me 
back on the problem how to have a sufficient description of John 
or of Augustus Caesar. Working with “concepts” only there 
is no way of penetrating to the real “ historical ” world where 
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there.are not only. more and:more highly specialised. spectes, but 
actual individuals. 

‘For example I make some statement about Henry VIII. 
I intend to be speaking of just one man out of all the countless 
millions of men who have existed or will exist, and my assertion, 
we will suppose, is meant to be one which is true of that one man 
and of no other. But there are many men who are called Henry 
and even many princes who have borne the style Henry VIII. 
So to exclude all ambiguity I explain that the person meant is 
the Henry who was King of England from the “‘ year of our Lord ” 
1509 to the year 1547. For practical purposes this will do all the 
work, since we habitually take it for granted that there is only 
one England and only one person who can be called “ our Lord ” 
(and also that there is a known and unambiguous “ era of our 
Lord” and an unambiguous way of dating from it). But what 
real guarantee have I that “ our Lord ” is a “‘ sufficient descrip- 
tion” of just one individual man, and the “ year of our Lord 
1509.” consequently a unique date? I can see none, unless we 
are allowed to make very large assumptions of a theological 
nature. If we are to be true to the principles of a panlogism 
like that of Leibniz, then to get a foothold in the world of concrete 
and individual fact, we shall, of course, have to assume the validity 
of the “ ontological proof”. We must assume that there is 
something whose actual existence is guaranteed by the definition 
which states its “ nature’, something whose “ essentia ’’ implies 
its existence, an ens realissimum. JI.e. we are committed, for 
good or bad, to the view that existence is one predicate among 
others. Let us suppose this to be conceded, and let it also be 
granted, if you like, that from the nature of the case there can 
be only one ens: realissimum. Still, unless Henry VIII can be 
shown to be himself ens realissimum, we are no nearer to having 
a unique “ sufficient description ” of him. But suppose that the 
orthodox Christian doctrine of the ‘‘ hypostatic union ” in the 
person of Jesus Christ is true, and, as seems to be the fact, that 
from the nature of the case, the hypostatic union can only be a 
one-one relation, then there will be a completely sufficient descrip- 
tion of our Lord in the statement that he is the person in whom 
the hypostatic union is realised, and we can in that case have 
a method of dating from the era of our Lord—or rather we could 
do so theoretically under assignable conditions—as a means of 
obtaining sufficient descriptions of other persons. But without 
some such very large theological assumptions I do not see how 
the panlogist is ever to break out of his confinement within the 
magic circle of “ universals”’. Reluctantly—for I have felt the 
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attractions of the panlogical ideal in my time as much as any one 
—I find myself of Kant’s mind that no dexterous jugglery will 
ever extract real existence from definitions of words, and axioms 
which merely state formal logical implications. If you are 


- going to bring the rabbit out of that hat you will first have to 


smuggle it in when no one is looking by making some disguised 
existential postulate or postulates. Or rather, it will be with 
you as it is with the conjuror; your rabbit will never really 
have been in the hat at all. 

I have been arguing the case with special reference to the 
version of this ultra-rationalism, as I may call it, put forward 
by Leibniz, but it should be clear, as it seems to me, that in 
principle Spinoza is open to the same criticism. As I have 
already said, he, at least by implication, accepts the fundamental 
false position that all significant statements are reducible to 
predications, and it is patent on the face of it that the Ethics is 


a prolonged effort to deduce truths of existential import out of 


a combination of definitions—declarations of the sense to be 
put on words—and axioms—propositions supposed to be self- 
evident ; and none of these axioms if they are really to be axiom- 
atic can be more than a “formal implication”. Postulates— 
indemonstrable propositions of existential import—are only 
introduced subsequently, after II, 13, and the ‘‘ postulates ”’ 
there made are all concerned only with the constitution of the 
human body. It follows that strictly speaking all the meta- 
physical positions of I-II. 13, that is, all the fundamental meta- 
physical doctrines of the system, can themselves be no more 
than statements about formal implication. At the best, assuming 
that there are no flaws in any of the arguments, what Spinoza 
has proved is only that if you grant his definitions and axioms, 
that is of you accept his list of “‘ primitive notions ” and indemon- 
strables as complete and coherent, then you must, to be con- 
sistent, also grant his conclusions, that there is only one “ sub- 
stance ” that it has an infinity of disparate attributes, and so 
forth. But this is no demonstration that substance actually is 
one, or that its attributes actually are infinitely numerous and 
utterly disparate. It is only a demonstration that Spinoza 
must say so if he is to be self-cousistent. But the ‘ proofs’ are 
meant by Spinoza for something very different. What he wants 
to prove and believes himself to have proved is not that there is 
no room in his scheme for anything but the one substance and its 
modes, but that there is no room for anything else in rerum 
natura. He thinks he has got “ real existence ”’ out of a chain of 
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premisses in which no indemonstrables with existential import 
have figured.1 

(2) This brings me to my second point, that. of mated. Is 
it really true that a metaphysical system ought to be or can be 
demonstrated more mathematico, as, in Spinoza’s own phrase, 
“from the definition of a triangle geometry demonstrates the 
properties of the triangle”. The answer to the question will 
naturally be affected by the sense we put on the question itself. 
Do we mean by more mathematico ‘in the manner, whatever it 
may be, actually employed by: the geometer ’, or only * in the 
manner which Spinoza supposes to be that of the geometer ’ ? 

If the former, it is a fair criticism that all the geometer really 
asserts himself to have proved is not the truth of his propositions, 
but only the logical necessity with which they follow from his 
initial array of indefinables and indemonstrables. As we have 
been told by the philosophical mathematicians themselves, the 
difference between the modern geometer and his precursors is 
that where they asserted, e.g. that the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
its sides, he asserts only that if the famous fifth postulate of 
Euclid be granted this equality follows as a consequence. But 
since he does not assert the truth of the postulate he does 


not assert that of its consequence either. He remains wholly | 


in the realm of logical implication and commits himself, as a 
geometer, to no assertion of real existence, and for that reason 


1 Consider also the implications of Ethics II. 49 and the important 
scholium which is appended to it. According to II. 49 an actual concrete 
act of intellection and the corresponding act of volition—by which Spinoza 
explains that he means an act of assertion—are inseparable and, in fact, 
identical since each “‘ entails” the other. His example is that the assertion 
that the angle-sum of the plane triangle is equal to two right angles 
‘involves ” the notion of plane triangle and reciprocally the notion of plane 
triangle “involves” this assertion since, according to him, the idea of 
plane triangle cannot be conceived without this assertion. That is, all that 
can be truly asserted about the plane triangle is already implicitly contained 
in the definition of it, and Spinoza expressly asserts that the same thing 
is true of all “ volitions ’—acts of assertion of a proposition—viz. that 
they are “nothing but ideas”. J.e. the mind inevitably makes the 
assertion when once it understands the meaning of the subject-term of the 
proposition. It should follow that, exactly as Leibniz maintained, any 
one who really understands the “notion of Caesar” or the “ notion of 
Judas’ must @ priori assert the propositions that Caesar will cross the 
Rubicon and that Judas will commit his.treason. (How Spinoza reconciles 
this with his earlier assertion that “the essentia of the things produced 
by God does not involve existence ” is his own affair). _ 

In sober fact it should be obvious that intellectio and volitio are not 
identical. When I assert “if p and q, then r”’, I am not asserting either 
p and q or *, but I must apprehend the meaning of each and all of them. 
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the “ mathematical method ” cannot possibly be the method of 
a genuine metaphysies. 
But it would be only fair to remember that the logic of mathe- 


- matics has only been closely scrutinised in very recent times, 


and that in Spinoza’ s mouth the words more mathematico must 
be taken to mean “in the manner supposed by the seventeenth 
century to be that of the geometer ”. And there can be no doubt 
that in the seventeenth century philosophers universally under- 
stood the geometer to assert not only that his conclusions are 
logically implied by his premisses but that both premisses and 
conclusions are in fact true. We must permit Spinoza to assume 
that the geometer does reason in this way and to argue that there 
is no reason why the metaphysician should not do the same 
thing. Even so there remains the difficulty which Tschirnhausen 
pointed out to him, that “from the definition of the triangle you 
can never infer more than one single property.” Tschirnhausen 
would have spoken more exactly if he had said that from the defini- 
tion of the triangle you can infer no property at all, as any sup- 
posed such inference will turn out to be only a disguised way of 
repeating the definition itself in different words, since, as I have 
already observed in an earlier article, any demonstration of any 
property of the triangle whatever depends not simply on the de- 
finition of the figure but on a number of expressed or implied 
“postulates” which constitute a description not of the triangle but 
of a “ region of space”. But there is a further point in connection 
with those postulates which I did not there make expressly but wish 
tomake now. There are always among them some which cannot 
be expressed as predications. What would become, for example, of 
Euclid’s demonstrations of the properties of plane figures without 
the postulates that a straight line may be drawn from any point 
to any other point and that a terminated straight line may always 
be “ produced ” in either direction? These together amount to 
the statements (1) that between two points A and B there is 
always another point C, (2) that on any straight line AB there is 
always a point D such that Bis between A and D, and a point E 
such that A is between Band EH. And by no device can these 
propositions be reduced to predications ; the point C between 
A and B, for example, is not a predicate of A nor of B nor of the 
couple AB, and this is shown by the very form of words to which 
we are driven when we would express our postulate exactly, 
“there is a point C .”} 


1Thus my answer to the question whether the propositions of pure 
mathematics have existential impcrt, or, as Locke would say, “‘ concern 
existence’, is that they would assert “existence” if the indemonstrable 
postulates were themselves asserted, as they are not. 


| 
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Thus, if it were true, as it is not, that the geometer not merely 
asserts the implication of his conclusions in his postulates but 
the postulates and the conclusions themselves, it might be 
possible that his method is a model for the metaphysician, but it 
would also follow that the metaphysic constructed on this model 
could not be one in which the subject-predicate category furnished 
the single key to the structure of things, that is, the true meta- 
physic could not be the metaphysic of Spinoza’s Ethics. 

1In short I submit for consideration this dilemma. When I make the 
true assertion that X exists, either existence is-a predicate already im- 
plicitly ascribed to X in thinking of it as an X or it is not.- If it is, then 
since every one of the “ things produced by God ” is the subject of a true 
assertion of this kind the essentia of each of them “involves existence ” 
‘contrary to Ethics 1, 24); if it is not, the assertion of the existence of X is 


net already implied in understanding what I meen by an X, and there is 
a real difference between intellectio and volitio (contrary to II. 49 and its 


corollary). Both I. 24 and II. 49 cannot be true. The real source of the 


trouble is that the supposed proposition “‘ X is an X” is an unmeaning 
form of words. Julius Caesar is not a Julius Caesar ; to call him so would 
be an inaccurate way of saying that he is the (one and only) member of the 
class “‘ beings identical with Julius Caesar”. But though he is the only 
. member of this class, he és not the class. This is why “ panlogism ” always 
fails in its attempt to replace the real world by some ‘ * bloodless ballet of 


impalpable categories ”’. 
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II.—_ACT-ETHICS AND AGENT-ETHICS 
By Joun Larrp. 


Wuart I shall try to discuss in this article is certain aspects of 
the familiar ethical distinction between conduct and character, 
the morality of the act and the morality of the agent. By the 
morality of the act I mean the morality of specific willed actions. 
By the morality of the agent I mean a morality whose central 
conception is a man’s moral character. The former is specially 
prominent in the analysis of right and wrong—did so and so 
do what was right on such and such an occasion? The latter 
is usually more general in its methods and is frequently an ethics 
of virtue rather than an ethics of right. Where it specifies, it 
usually specifies the quality of the motive or “ spring of action ” 
in the agent, not as something completely isolable (since the 
agent. possesses at least a certain unity) but as something rela- 
tively distinct and in that way examinable. There are some- 
what similar distinctions between an ethics of works and an 
ethics of faith and the spirit, between an ethics of righteousness 
and an ethics of moral goodness, between a legalistic ethics and 
an ethics of inward sweetness and light. 

Obviously the contrast between act-ethics and agent-ethics 
cannot be absolute in all relevant ways. It is a man who acts ; 
therefore act-ethics presupposes that the relevant acts are the 
acts of an agent. Nevertheless the distinction runs pretty 
deep. The agent’s willed action is always a definite event. 
What and how much of the agent goes into any particular willed 
action on his part is a psychological question of much intricacy ; 
but in any case the agent’s life and character is not restricted 
to his conduct if that term, in its turn, means the series of willed 
actions which he actually performs. Each several member 
of this series has a definiteness which could hardly be ascribed, 
in the same sense of definiteness, to the agent or to his char- 
acter. For one thing, each such act has a date to it. The 
agent passed his word, or signed his name, or the like. Anyone 
who is able to discriminate between evidence regarding specific 
acts and the more general evidence as to character must admit 
the difference even when the evidence regarding character 
consists, as it often does, of the record of actual past conduct. 
For character includes tendencies and potentialities. If, judging 
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from his past conduct you say that so and so is trustworthy 


you are, among other things, making a statement about some- - 
thing which would happen under circumstances which may not pte 
arise. So and so is staunch, that is to say, is a good man to thi 
have by your side when things are going badly. They needn't “eg 
go badly, but whether they do or don’t, that is what you are 2 ‘ 
saying. Even if “character” in such an instance be a name 

for an assumed persistent source of staunch deeds the “ source ” he 
itself cannot be observed at every given moment. If anyone hain 
doubts this, let him ask Aristotle’s question about the good the 


man’s goodness when the good man is asleep. 

In short, agent-ethics includes potentiality; act-ethics, 
directly at least, does not. Apart from that, agent-ethics is 
not restricted to willed action, but act-ethics is so restricted. 

The statement that act-ethics is a species of agent-ethics be- 
cause it assumes that the acts are the acts of an agent might be 
taken to be a piece of metaphysics. If so, it might be disputed. 
The maxim Operari sequitur esse is accepted by some meta- 
physicians and denied by others. Those who accept it main- 
tain that a substance is metaphysically prior to what we call 
the action of a substance or substances and that there is no 
‘ doing ’ except the ‘doing’ of some substance or other. Those 
who deny it maintain that “substance” is effete except as a 
name for a clot or continuum of doings. In metaphysics the 
point is important ; and, of course, one or other of the disputants 
may be defending the indefensible. Supposing, however, that ie 
each party really has a case, it is hard to see how their meta- right 
physical disagreement could make any appreciable difference idhon 
to morals or to moral psychology. What moralists say, quite ia th 
unmetaphysically, is that the acts with which they are dealing i 
are always the deeds which somebody wills—meaning by “ some- atte 
body ” some human being in his right mind, that is to say,a J yi, 
human agent capable of relatively high-grade action; this rather f 4, 
vague statement, in its turn, being interrogable with much greater 4) 
precision. In this general sense there is no need to take sides ff },,', 
in any debate about the metaphysics of substance and action. F nora] 

Accordingly, the contrast between the morality of the act and The 
the morality of the agent need not be metaphysical in any dis- J 4.104, 
tinctive way. It is usually meant to describe, not anything ate 
recondite, but moral and psychological matter of fact. In nga » 
act-ethics there is deliberate abstraction from everything in the J g,, , 
agent except what is, strictly speaking, his will. What is | 1.) 
relevant for such an ethics is quite simply that the agent (a) acts oa z 
with intent and decision, (b) intending to do this or that, is ieaiz 
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capable, when he so decides, of effecting some change which, 
if not always what he meant to do (for he may mean to hit a 
six and miss the ball), is at any rate a willed attempt. Contrast 
this with all that happens at the material time, on or off stage, 
in the entire theatre of the agent’s personality. Some of this, 
it is true, may be altogether sub- or non-moral. If so it is outside 
agent-ethics ; but much that is moral, including most of the 
Christian virtues set forth in the Beatitudes, 2s moral without 
being a willed act. Blessed are the meek, the mourners and 
the pure in heart. If, as many moralists hold, right and wrong 
are terms which apply to willed actions only, it follows that 
there is a large extra-volitional part of ethics proper, and so 


‘that the morality of the act must be supplemented by the 


morality of the agent unless ethics refuses to occupy the whole 
of its own proper field. That would be true even if the de- 
partments of willed rightness and of extra-volitional virtue 
were wholly distinct ; and surely we need not be surprised if 
rather strenuous efforts are made to show that they are not 
wholly distinct. 

Consider what we mean when we speak about a good man, 
using the adjective not as a mere pat on the back or as a com- 
mendation of skill, but in its moral sense of a really good man. 
We mean primarily to describe a certain fineness, purity and 
selflessness of moral character, in short to describe something 
saintly. True, we also assume that a good man does good acts, 
and, in general at least, does the acts that are commonly called 
right. We have our doubts about antinomian saintliness even 
when there is no suspicion of sordid motives. What is primary 
in the conception, however, is just an inner fineness of moral 
character. If the quality is there, its origin does not seem to 
matter ; it need not be self-made by any act of will or by any 
series of such acts. What matters most is just the presence of 
the quality, however arising. And we should continue to say 
this, I think, even if we had to allow that a will-less saint would 
be a sub-moral being, a fine creature perhaps, but not a responsible 
moral agent. 

There may be several intermediate conceptions between the 
extremes of, on the one hand, this or the other willed action, 
regarded as a particular transaction very nearly isolable, and, 
on the other hand, the whole relevant sweep of moral character. 
One of these is the conception of righteousness ; and something 
may be gained, at least for illusirative purposes, by considering 
how we should distinguish between a righteous man and a good, 
or saintly, man. 
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A righteous man is not simply a man whose willed actions 
have been always or usually right, even when we allow and indeed 
insist that rightness of action is more than merely regularian 
(i.e. in accordance with a right rule of conduct), but is also per- 
formed, as we say, on principle. Like the conception of moral 
character, the conception of righteousness includes what is 
potential as well as what is and has been actual. It describes 
relatively permanent characteristics of the agent’s will, often 
regarded as self-made in the sense that the agent’s “ practical 
reason” or habit of reasoned willing is formed by his repeated 
acts of will and so comes to be an acquired and constant source 
of his doing what is right as occasion arises. The importance 
of this conception is beyond reasonable dispute. It may even 
be the vertebral column of developed moral responsibility ; 
but it is not what Kant and the Stoics seem to have thought 
it was, the whole of a man’s moral character. It omits tender 
and gracious sentiments, a ruling sweetness of disposition, 
perhaps a largely subconscious moral health, and either smuggles 
them in or declares roundly but incorrectly that they are non- 
moral however admirable they may be in some other regard. 
Righteousness is less than saintliness and what it omits is moral. 

With this general preamble set down, I shall now attempt a 
closer examination of some of these questions, beginning with 
a discussion of certain not quite recent but not (I hope) altogether 
obsolescent accounts of agent-ethics. 

In British late nineteenth-century ethics Sir Leslie Stephen 
and Dr. James Martineau were the most notable exponents of 
agent-ethics. Arguing to the thesis that “the moral law has 
to be expressed in the form ‘ be this ’ not in the form ‘ do this ’” 
Stephen maintained that the substance of the contention was 
that ‘morality was internal’ and that ‘every conceivable rule 
of conduct must be a rule of character’.1_ He further main- 
tained that although rules of conduct and rules of character 
reciprocally implied one another, the internal rule was the 


simpler as well as the more fundamental. An external rule, 


he said, e.g. “ Thou shalt not kill” required vast qualification 
and became quite unwieldy when stated with accuracy. It 
would then have to become “ Thou shalt not kill another man 
wittingly unless, an thou beest a soldier, he is thine enemy in 
the field, an thou beest a hangman, his execution is assigned 
thee by government, an thou beest a doctor where euthanasia 
is in accordance with law, it is thy duty to kill him painlessly ” ; 


1 The Science of Ethics, p. 148, 
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and even this would not quite do. In comparison the rule 
“Thou shalt not hate” is very much simpler and adequately 
prohibits every deed performed in furtherance of hatred. In 
greater detail Stephen argued that the “ internality ” of morality 
consisted of such inner springs of conduct as instincts, affections, 
feelings and sentiments, that these could be developed into 
“the social tissue ”, and (of course) that without some “ inner ”’ 
desire or appetite no one set of objective facts, or any rule per- 
taining to the said objective facts, could be preferable to any other. 

In Martineau’s “ idiopsychological ethics” i.e. in his agent- 
ethics of personal inner consciousness, there was the same in- 
sistence as with Stephen upon the inwardness of morality (re- 
garded as identical with a morality of motive), and also the same 
insistence that rightness of conduct is a deduction from the 
agent’s moral worth, that is to say, from the quality of his 
motive. Indeed Martineau gave what he called an “ exact 
definition of right and wrong” as follows: “ Every action is 
right, which, in presence of a lower principle, follows a higher: 
every action is wrong which, in presence of a higher principle, 
follows a lower”. 

In many other ways, however, the evolutionary moralist 
Stephen differed profoundly from the devout though liberal 
Christian theist Martineau. In particular Martineau was bold 
enough to construct a table of the springs of action in their 
order of moral excellence, with the “primary sentiment of 
reverence ” at the top and the “ primary affection of compassion ” 
just below it; and he did not share Stephen’s confidence in the 
simplicity of his view. Instead, in a prolonged and largely 
polemical discussion he made a sedulous effort to deal with 
hard cases, especially with those in which, instead of opposition 
between a higher motive and a lower, there is joint-motivation 
by motives low and high. Indeed, while his rule of right quoted 
above may seem to be simple and absolute he showed in dis- 
cussion that it was not, and declared that he was only offering 
a method for distinguishing on sound ethical principles between 
the comparative rightness of higher-motived and lower-motived 
action where particular higher and lower motives were present. 
In so far as the higher motive operated, then .... That is 
scarcely what his definition of a right action means on the face 
of it, although, by hypothesis, an action would be absolutely 


‘right if the highest motive of all, “the primary sentiment of 


reverence ’’, were present and victorious. 
1 Types of Ethical Theory, 2nd ed., Vol. II, p. 270. 
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In both these forms, and indeed in all forms of agent-ethics 
which rely on the inward agency of motives, the dominant 
principle is that conduct and deeds are merely the “ outward ” 
(the physical ?) expression of the agent’s character and there- 
fore are quite manifestly subordinate if, indeed, they have any 
importance at all. There are senses in which a part at least of 
this claim would have to be allowed, even in act-ethics. A 
willed action is just the enactment of a voluntary decision, 
and if it be carefully remembered that the said decision is a 
decision to act, to effect some change in the human and physical 
world, the doctrine of idiopsychological dominance is as good 
as innocuous. Thence to infer, however, that every moral deed 
is a mere expression of character is hasty and indefensible. At 
the very least there is the vast distinction between a (supposedly) 
permanent potency or tendency on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, some specific. transaction. Nor is that all. The 
moral character of the agent, according to these views, is itself 
specified if not actually fragmented into distinctive springs of 
action, either “ motives” or motive-patterns, and the argument 
is in effect that moralists should specify to that extent but no 
further. This, as it seems to me, is arbitrary and insufficient. 

I shall not discuss Martineau’s “ primary sentiment of rever- 
ence”. It is a religious conception of enormous range, and, 
for Christians, may include the whole Law and the Gospels. 
Both for Christians and for pagans it might be almost if not 
quite as extensive as what Dr. Otto called the “numinous ”, 
something which, at many times and in many places, included 


some very shocking ethics. In such a pattern almost every- 


thing in the agent’s mind and self may be included, and many 
springs of action may be counted several times over. The 
primary sentiment of compassion, however, the second on 
Martineau’s list of high motives, is somewhat less elusive, and 
is readily comparable with what Stephen said, on the negative 
side, about hatred. Here one should be able to proceed some 
little way with a fair prospect of keeping one’s head. 

I would suggest that the predominant influence of a compas- 
sionate motive need not be sufficient for the measure of actual 
beneficence reasonably to be expected from a responsible moral 
agent, and also that the niceties of what we call justice are much 
more intricate than such a motive theory of agent-ethics does 
or could determine. 

In general the Stephen-Martineau contention is that he who 
hates hurts and that he who loves helps. More in detail the 
contention is that both love and hatred have each a natural 
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impulsive expression which at the level of impulse brings com- 
fort to him who is loved and damage to him who is hated. It 


. is admitted that the impulsive expression of these sentiments 


may be inefficient and sometimes positively harmful. Affec- 
tionate parents are not necessarily efficient parents even if, 
for the most part, inefficient affection is rather better than 
efficient indifference. Hence room must be found for the 
notorious fact that a more efficient “expression ” of love or of 
hatred may be sought at a reflective not at an impulsive level. 
You may wreak your hatred better by stealthy cunning and 
suave innuendo than by hisses and blows. A judicious diet 
may be a better “expression” of affection than jam and 
fondling. The argument then is that a man who is prompted 
by affection, since he is rational as well as impulsive, will be 
induced by his strong affectionate motive to use his wits where 
his impulses are clumsy or worse; and similarly of the man 
who hates. In short the motive may be trusted to find its most 
adequate “‘ expression”, if necessary by trial and error. 

Such an argument has much in its favour. The natural 
gestures and impulses of affection do in general bring comfort 
to those who are affectionately treated. It is not always so, 
since there may be an odd though not unusual intermingling of 
cruel streaks with the affection, even when jealousy, over- 
possessiveness and the like are absent. Again it is obviously 
true that an intelligent being need not, despite the proverb, 
be blinded by his affection and is often stimulated by his 
affection to a policy of conduct which is different from, and in 
detail may be at odds with, his cruder affectionate impulses. 

To infer, however, that, given the motive, its expression may 
be confidently left to look after itself is surely an immense over- 
statement. Benevolence in the sense of “ well-meaning” or 
“ well-wishing ” is obviously insufficient. If it means “ well- 

willing ” in the full sense, the theory has joined hands with the 
act-ethics it was designed to supplant; and if “ well-willing ”, 
in its turn, is taken to mean what is commonly called “ good 
will ” it is clear that mere good will does not suffice for efficient 
beneficence. That is plain in the relatively simple private lives 
of relatively simple private persons. It is even plainer when 
U.N.R.R.A., let us say, undertakes to express its good will in 
the feeding of Europe. Indeed the argument is at the level 
which Dickens developed in Hard Times. Mr. Thomas Gradgrind, 
M.P., had a system, and he revelled in blue books and statistics. 
Hence Dickens reviled him along with “ utilitarian economists, 
skeletons of schoolmasters, Commissioners of Fact, genteel and 
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used-up infidels, gabblers of many little dog’s eared creeds ”. 
Statistics may be soulless and blue books -may disseminate 
dust as well as attract it, but the insufficiency of blue books and 
statistics by themselves is no proof that they should be dis- 
prized and renounced. They may be and frequently are indis- 
pensable. Utilitarian moralists as well as utilitarian economists 
had a case and a good one. Good will has to learn how to be 
effective and will never learn that necessary lesson if it relies 
wholly upon its own authenticity. 

Regarding justice we have a somewhat different set of con- 
siderations. Notoriously, this term has its ambiguities. For 
some. moralists it is coextensive with all ethics, for others co- 
extensive with all volitional act-ethics. Some oppose it to 
mercy and benevolence ; others deny the opposition. Speaking 
generally, however, one may describe justice as fairness or equity 
in the wide sense in which the fairness extends not merely to the 
relations between man and man—between self and others or, 
again, between the various others with whom a given self has 
to deal—but also to the balance and accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness of the attention given to the morally relevant 
counts in any moral transaction. 

Beyond all question, affection and compassion need not be 
impartial ; and if “‘ mercy ”’, as some would say, seasons justice 
with a “higher” justice, the contention, to say the least, has 
serious difficulties. To avoid favouritism and capricious gusts 
of humanitarian sentiment some attempt must be made to show 
that the mercy is not itself unjust, and any such attempt has to 
declare that the higher equity of mercy, as in other so-called 
courts of equity, has the duty of correcting the injustice of lower 
“justice”. However that may be, the initial distinction and 
possible opposition between compassion and fairness is not even 
lessened by such contentions; and if the argument be, as with 
Stephen and Martineau, that compassion or affection is so very 
near the top among moral springs of action, the claims of justice 
in any sense approaching the usual sense would seem to be 
inadequately appreciated. 

Is the justice of a man’s conduct also to be regarded as a mere 
“expression” of his affectionate sentiments, something that 


his loving-kindness takes in its stride? Stephen’s argument . 


about the simplicity of the rule “Thou shalt not hate” in 
comparison with the rule Neminem laede suggests precisely that 
conclusion ; but the conclusion, surely, is preposterous, however 
true it may be that legalistic act-ethics may tend to strangle 
itself with its own red tape and however true it may be that 
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human attempts at equity, despite all the care that has been 
put into them so very often, have had very partial success so 
that, quite frequently, a general maxim like “ Keep faith” is 
a wiser directive than the apparently more accurate “ Keep 
thy promise”. Supposing, then, that justice can not be regarded 
as something which compassion can be trusted to take in its 
stride, what are we to say? Is justice the mere expression of 
another primary sentiment, and if so is this other sentiment 
higher or lower than compassion ? 

No such “spring of action” is given in Martineau’s list! of 
the “springs of action” and it is not easy to see how any one 
else could reasonably include it. “Justice” in the sense 
described above includes accuracy, balance and comprehensive- 
ness in all the relevant moral counts. In other words it draws 
upon all a man’s analytical and logical powers and so cannot 
be a relatively independent, relatively separate spring of action. 
As regards fairness between man and man (oneself, some other. 
or some others) it is certain that many men do acquire a passion 
for fairness in this sense, and that most men acquire rather firm 
vestiges of such a disposition though a good deal less passionately. 
For this there are presumably deep-lying causes in “ human 
nature ” and the mere fact that man tends to be a fallibly rational 
animal may be less than what is required for an adequate ex- 
planation. To argue, however, that a sense of fairness is a 
primary human disposition or sentiment comparable to com- 
passion, hatred or envy does not seem to me to be a plausible 
piece of theory. 

It would seem, then, that agent-ethics, interpreted as an 
ethics of distinctive motivation whose origin lies in “ higher ”’ 
or “lower ” springs of action, is not an adequate moral theory 
and that in so far as it professes to improve upon volitional 
act-ethics, even of a legalistic type, it omits much which such 
an act-ethics correctly brings into prominence. True, an agent- 
ethics need not be committed in advance to any particular 
type of motive-ethics. It need not be a motive-ethics at all’ 
except in the general sense that moral action proceeds from a 
moral agent responsible for the action, a principle which 
volitional act-ethics, being an ethics of willed action, gladly 
accepts in its own voluntaristic fashion. So many moral 
arguments cluster round this question of motive, however, that 
considerably fuller attention should be given to it. 

Among exponents of act-ethics it is very commonly held that 
the motive does not affect the rightness or wrongness of an 

1 Op. cit., I, 266. 
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action. Contemporary deontologists frequently say this with 
regard to emotional motives, on the ground that emotions are 
outside the range of willed action. J. 8. Mill’s doctrine that 
“the motive has nothing to do with the morality of the action ” 1 
was not confined to emotional motives and may have been the 
weaker on that account. In any case, however, the unusual 
agreement between these opponents is interesting and significant. 
I shall, in the first instance, restrict the discussion to emotional 
motives. 

Emotions, it is said, cannot be summoned or stilled at will. 
They are therefore extra-volitional and the terms right and wrong 
apply to willed deeds and to these only. 

This seems to be an exaggeration. Granting that an emotion 
is not a willed action in the same direct and speedy way as a 
snap of the fingers it does not follow that a man has no volitional 
control, direct or indirect, over his emotional life (by which I 
mean his actual emotions, not merely what is called his “ ex- 
pression” of them). On the contrary such control, largely, 
though perhaps slowly and indirectly, voluntary, is not merely 
possible but is also one of the chief moral duties. Indeed if our 
emotions were wholly non-volitional there might be good grounds 
for doubting whether properly speaking they pertained to 
morality at all. 

On the other hand it would seem that many virtues and at 
least some vices are largely and may be primarily non-volitional. 
Cheerfulness, purity and many other virtues are of this order. 
If a Kantian objects that these characteristics, in themselves, 
although commendable are not moral, he should not deny that, 
in a moral character, their standing is high ; and he has no right 
to say that, within such a character, their entire moral worth 
is borrowed from the good will. The language of command 
may not be applicable to them ; but there the fault may lie with 
the moral limitations of the language of command. 

Accordingly it is often said that ethics, in addition to the 
volitional part of it which deals with right or wrong actions 
(according to act-ethics) or with righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness (according to a modification of act-ethics in the direction 
of agent-ethics) also contains an extra-volitional part (perhaps 
quite separate, perhaps not) which has to do with the moral 
virtues and vices which are not directly or predominantly 
voluntary. 

Many deontologists would say so, and Mill’s utilitarian dis- 
tinction between the morality of the act and the worth of the 

1 Utilitarianism, chap. ii. 
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agent might consistently be developed in the same general way 


’ although, so far as I know, the utilitarians did not usually develop 


it very far in that direction. 

Mill’s Utilitarianism, according to the very first sentence of 
its first chapter, attempted to decide “the controversy regarding 
the criterion of right and wrong”. That certainly is one of a 
moralist’s most essential tasks. A utilitarian, be he a hedonistic 
or an agathistic utilitarian, finds the answer either in actual 
good results (according to one form of the theory) or in the 
probability of good results (according to another form of the 
theory). If, however, the worth of the agent is to be found 
at least as much in his virtues as in his right actions, the 
utilitarian theory is capable of dealing with that department 
of ethics quite easily. Suppose a moralist commends such a 
virtue as cheerfulness admitting that cheerfulness is not, strictly 
speaking, right, that it can seldom if ever be summoned at will 
and that “cheer up ”’ is not, in any accurate use of language, an 
imperative. What, being a utilitarian, he could consistently 
go on to say would be that cheerfulness does good, that a cheerful 
man dissipates social gloom (mostly) and brings jollity and liveli- 
ness into the company (very often). By his mere presence he 
is a tonic and a stimulant, a good fellow to have around. It is 
quite irrelevant to the argument whether or not the cheerful 
man does good by trying or not; and if the utilitarian criterion 
of right and wrong action refers only to actions that are performed 
by trying, that, in its turn, gives no reason for denying that he 
who is a good companion without trying is also to be commended 
on strict utilitarian grounds. 

At this point a critic, intervening, might object that the 
argument proves too much. Cheerfulness may be beneficial ; 
and utilitarianism is a theory which takes its stand upon. bene- 
ficence. Utilitarianism, however, is also a moral theory; and 
beneficial action need not be moral at all. Little can be more 
beneficial to man and his purposes than rain and sunshine in a 
favourable degree; but rain and sunshine, unless regarded as 
the direct effects of a Providential will, are non-moral sources 
of benefit. When utilitarians give their account of right and 
wrong, confining the account to willed actions, they have a 
clear ground for distinguishing between moral beneficence (2.e. 
beneficence which is willed, or at least attempted by voluntary 
action) and all other beneficence. If they do not so restrict 
their moral theory, what are their grounds for saying that they 
are dealing with moral, not with non-moral beneficence ? 

This (which in certain of its forms has been a familiar 
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traditional question) has to be treated seriously. It was a mere 


subterfuge on Hume’s part to dismiss the problem quite airily’ 


as a “verbal” or “ grammatical” dispute, to hold that the 
distinction between moral virtues and mere talents, between 
moral vices and mere defects, was an ethical bagatelle unworthy 
of the attention of men of sense. If the boundaries are irritatingly 
obscure it is just the hard cases at the margin which put the 
underlying principle to its severest test. Anyone would admit 
that sunshine is a non-moral benefactor. Nearly anyone would 
admit that it is a moral act to invite a shivering stranger to come 
out of the cold and warm himself at the household fire. But 
what is the basis of the distinction ? 

To maintain that the distinction rests wholly and quite strictly 
upon the difference between willed action and anything that is 
not willed action, whether, as in act-ethics, upon particular 
acts of will, or, as in merely voluntaristic agent-ethics, upon a 
supposedly settled and near-permanent “will”, is to beg the 
question in favour of a merely voluntaristic ethics. As we have 
seen, such a doctrine excludes from ethics many virtues and 
many vices which we do commonly regard as moral. Without 
them we might have a tidier moral theory, but not a better one, 
and even if we hold (as I have allowed, more than once already, 
that I am inclined to hold), that a completely extra-volitional 
“virtue” is probably, at the best, sub-moral, that particular 
reflection comes nowhere near to excluding from ethics every- 
thing except willed action, strictly interpreted. If, then, we 
ask what is the boundary between moral and non-moral the 
answer is, quite simply, that an agent-ethics, developed in terms 
of the moral self and its moral character professes to give the 
solution, and that such an ethics is not merely volitional. It 
may sometimes have a very difficult task in determining with 
precision just where its boundaries lie; but that, although a 
challenge, is not a refutation. Unless it can be shown that such 
an agent-ethics is a whimsy and a mistake, it should not be dis- 
missed on the ground that it does what among other things it 
declares it does, denies the sufficiency of a purely voluntaristic 
ethics. Therefore if and so far as a utilitarian accepts this con- 
ception of moral character and of the worth of the agent, he is 
entitled to commend it, and to commend it morally, on the 
grounds of its serviceable offices ; and these are many and great. 

In Hume’s ethical doctrine, namely that an action is moralised 
if it springs from the motive of benevolence and that, for the rest, 
ethics has to examine what constitutes efficient benevolence 


1 Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, App. IV. 
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- (i.e., for Hume, qualities which directly or indirectly give pleasure 


to the agent or to others) this application of utilitarianism has 
sufficient scope, if not, indeed, too much. As I have said, how- 
ever, it has received relatively little attention (if my memory 
serves me) in most utilitarian systems of ethics. Indeed, an 
agent-ethics of the usual type tends to neglect its utilitarian 
potency and to concentrate its attention upon the agent’s in- 
trinsic worth. This may be a little strange, not merely because 
the effects of a man’s deeds upon others really are important 
—for however vile a murderous hatred may be, its effect upon 
the victim cannot be regarded as negligible—but also because 
few moral excellences or defects are predominantly intrinsic, 
the great majority being concerned primarily with interpersonal 
human relationships. Very likely, it is true, “most utilitarians 
tend to forget the good or evil im the agent when he acts, and 
to argue almost exclusively in terms of the good or evil effects 
of his action. That is to be expected from a utilitarian act-ethics ; 
for in such an ethics the decision is prospective and, itself usually 
occupying but a split second, has not the time to harbour very 
much good or very much evil. (For a hedonist the glow of 
pleasure ‘accompanying the choice of pleasure, while a part of 
the reckoning, could not be a very large part in comparison with 
the amount of expected pleasure that was chosen.) From this 
standpoint the more usual expositions of utilitarian theory may 
be defective, paying too little attention to an aspect of the 
situation to which the usual type of agent-ethics pays rather 
too much attention; but if a utilitarian moralist supplemented 
his utilitarian act-ethics by a utilitarian agent-ethics in which 
the worth of the agent was regarded as a persistent property 
of his abiding moral character he could, to some extent, repair 
the deficiency of the commoner utilitarian act-ethics. 

“To some extent, but not to a sufficient extent ” a critic might 
reply. “‘‘ By hypothesis a utilitarian would commend the agent 
only as a relatively permanent producer of good results and not 
as the possessor of a character intrinsically as well as extrinsically 
good”. The reply must be allowed if there be such a thing as 
intrinsically fine moral quality; and most of us believe that 
there is. 

This suggests a reflection which may be pardoned even if it 
is something of a digression. It is tempting to try to distinguish 
absolutely between subject-goodness and object-goodness, ‘.e. 
between the good at which a man may aim and the good that 
is in him, and further to maintain that subject-good is moral, 
object-good not. In support of this it could easily be shown 
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that object-good need not be moral although it is a moral subject’s in 
moral duty to promote it if possible. It is his duty, for instance, . fo 
to prevent the suffering of a hare or of a partridge, if he can, at 
although the hare and the partridge are non-moral, and their ht 
sufferings, in them, are non-moral too. Again, some such fa 
distinction would seem to be latent in Kant’s doctrine that a m: 
righteous man could and should endeavour to promote the ex 
happiness of others but should not, because he could not, promote ot! 
the “perfection” of others, such perfection being a subject- wih 
good which only the subject himself could promote. Tt it 
A little reflection, however, is sufficient to show that no such wh 
absolute distinction between subject-good and object-good can 
withstand devastating criticism. As we have seen, it is easy of 
to give instances “of object-goods which, in the object, are non- gro 
moral and yet are such that their non-moral goodness should refi 
determine a good man to promote them. On the other hand, age 
a good man, in the moral sense of the term, may and should hav 
attempt to improve his own moral character (even according to con 
Kant) in which case the improvement of his character is his cha 
object-good. Again (despite Kant) it is entirely possible to be : 
help or to hinder the good development of other people’s moral E 
character, by example, by education, by the smashing of false The 
idols, by cleansing the sources of corruption. All this would we 
have to be said if subject-goodness were construed narrowly as wha 
the intrinsic goodness of the agent’s moral character. The con- cerr 
trary belief is only another instance of the superstition that do. 
a man’s moral character must be wholly self-made by his own righ 
willed action. If, again, subject-good or “ perfection” were desc 
construed more liberally and admitted to include the intrinsic wor 


fineness of good taste or of clear intellectual vision the possi- held 
bility of promoting such “subject-goods” as object-goods is be 
would be even more readily apparent. of fi 


Let us turn from emotional motives to belief-motives, dividing to a 
these in the traditional way into beliefs concerning fact and than 
beliefs concerning right and good. sis 

It is often said that beliefs of fact are never by themselves man 
motives to action. That seems pretty clear. So much morphia that 
relieves pain. So much more is fatal. Regarded as statements moti 
in toxicology, these propositions, in Hume’s language, may and, 
correctly be said to describe what is “‘ perfectly inert ”’ in itself. many 


The information may be used for humanitarian or for more mora 
sinister purposes; but that is quite another story. It is then Th 
much more than a mere piece of information. of al 


It does not follow that such beliefs of fact are “ perfectly may 


— 
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inert ” when an agent judges such and such an act to be feasible 
for him. A man’s belief that he could, if he tried, effect such 
and such a change is itself just a belief of fact and there are few 
human agents who, believing this or the other attempt to be 
fantastically beyond their powers, nevertheless are moved to 
make the attempt. On the contrary they are moved to no action 
except the “action” of dreaming. Again, an attraction or 
other admitted “motive ” from which every belief of fact was 


_ wholly absent would appear to be an idiopsychological nonentity. 


It would describe an inclination to perform something about 
whose nature and consequences we entertained no beliefs whatever. 
In short, certain beliefs of fact are presupposed in any theory 
of conscious motivation and should not be extruded on the mere 
ground that, in themselves, they are only beliefs of fact. This 
reflection introduces a wide province of moral theory. A moral 
agent is not responsible for his actions unless he has or could 
have a fairly serviceable acquaintance with the nature and 
consequences of what he is minded to do; yet very often he is 
chancing his arm in an unpredictable world. There is a lot to 
be said about this, but the bare mention of it must suffice here. 
Beliefs in goodness and rightness raise special questions. 
They also may be “ perfectly inert” as when, in the dead past, 
we attempt an appraisal of Claudius and Messalina. Omitting 
what is inert in this way, let us consider an agent’s beliefs con- 
cerning the goodness or the rightness of what he has a mind to 
do. The goodness or rightness in question is the goodness or 
tightness of something whose nature and consequences he could 
describe, if not very accurately, then at least roughly. In other 
words beliefs of fact are presupposed ; but it is very generally 
held that the belief in the rightness or in the goodness of what 
is believed to be a factual possibility is not just another belief 
of fact and is itself—I do not say “in itself ”’—a fresh motive 
to action. The statements “I believe or know that x is better 
than y; therefore I ought to prefer 2” and “I believe that 
zis right ; therefore z is what I ought to do”’ are held, by a great 
many moralists to be true and, because they are true, to assert 
that the belief in “ good ” or in “ right ” is a fresh and distinctive 
motive to action, bringing the action into the forum of conscience 
and, on that account, final as well as distinctive. To me as to 
many others it seems that unless we can endorse some such claim 
morality does not justify, and conscience is a mere pretender. . 
The claim, of course, is frequently challenged on the ground 
of alleged superficiality of analysis. A judgment of good, it 
may be said, is merely a recognition of the attractions of such 
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and such a policy. It does not constitute the attraction, and 
even if some difference is made by such recognition “in a cool 
hour” there is no need to make much of a fuss about it. And 
similarly if “good” is analysed into “cheers” or into “loud 
cheers’. As to “right” (the challenge goes on), much of it 
(i.e. all that can be subsumed under “benevolence’’) is a 
derivative of “good”. To do one’s best is to do what is right. 
The rest is a product of taboo, and although there are plenty of 
superstitious motives, a more careful analysis would reduce the 
abstraction “right” to a more intelligible collection of vague 
hopes and muddled fears. 

Such challenges, and many others, would have to be met by 
those whose business it was to defend the thesis that beliefs in 
right and in good are independent moral motives, justifiably 
claiming finality. As I have indicated I do not agree with 
the challengers, but it is sufficient for present purposes if, without 
further argument, I repeat the statement that belief in right 
and good is very commonly held to be a distinctive and inde- 
pendent moral motive. 

The acceptance of belief-motives has several ethical implications. 

One of these is that when we are talking about belief-motives, 
our language is more appropriate to act-ethics than to agent- 
ethics. Belief in fact and belief in the rightness or goodness of 
such and such a course of action is something formulable and 
examinable with a degree of precision corresponding to the 
greater or lesser vagueness of the belief. Like the intention of 
which the belief is a part, at least as an entertained intention, 
it fits act-ethics better than any other ethics. When adapted 
to agent-ethics there would seem to be a change in the very con- 


ception of belief. This may not be very noticeable when, say, 
the change is only from the articles of a creed to a profession of 


faith. Even there, however, the change is in the direction of 
the account of belief given by some behaviourists who maintain 
that the trend of a man’s habitual practice 7s his “ belief”? and 
not the principles or other propositions he may formulate, 
sometimes both correctly and honestly, sometimes inaccurately 
in a spirit of self-delusion. The same thing might be said about 
moral character; a man’s “ belief’? would be what is evinced 
in what he actually does. 

Of this it may be enough to say here that this second sense of 
“ belief”, if legitimate at all, is a different sense from the first. 

A second, and similar point, is as follows: A willed action is 
always intentional, and every intention involves beliefs con- 
cerning the nature and consequences of an act and concerning 
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its practicability. Accordingly it is nonsensical to say, in act- 
ethics, that the intention makes no difference to “the morality 
of the act”. Therefore there is something wrong with the 
contention of Mill and of some others that whatever the intention 
a rescue from drowning, say, is morally agi ‘The deed must 
at least include the intention to rescue. 

Nevertheless such an argument (applied, ‘be it ieeatanai, 
not to emotional motives but to intentions described in terms 
of belief-motives), is often supposed: to be substantially correct 
even if there is need for more care in the formulation of it. It 
is certainly plausible to say, for instance, that a blackmailer 
who rescues his victim from attempted suicide by drowning, in 
order to retain his source of income, did what was right in rescuing 
the victim and yet was an utter scamp. Should we then say 
that the (intentional) rescue was right but the ulterior intention 
wrong? Not, I submit, if this, in its turn, is a statement that 
there are two acts, one of them right and the other wrong. In 
the given case there is just one act namely the intentional-rescue- 
with-the-ulterior-intention-of-blackmail. Even if, in this melo- 
dramatic instance, the reprehensible blackmailing succeeded the 
commendable rescue, the rescue itself, by hypothesis, was only 
a part of what the blackmailer meant to do in effecting the 
rescue. And it is easy to illustrate the point by mstances in 
which a mixed intention is contemporaneous not successive. 
A schoolmaster, e.g., may praise X in the presence of both X 
and Y with the intention both of gratifying X and of annoying 
Y. There may often be difficulties regarding what is properly 
to be accounted one act, but it would be quite absurd to divide — 
an act with complicated intentions into as many “ acts” as have 
a@ one-one correspondence with these intentions. 

What should be said about the blackmailer’s rescue of his 
victim, I think, is simply that in respect of being a willed rescue 
the action is right but that in respect of being part of a willed 
programme of blackmail it was wrong. There is no answer 
to the question whether the action was right or wrong; for 
the action by hypothesis was willed, and nothing less than the 
entire mixed intention could determine what was willed. 

In the third place there are repercussions from a_ familiar 
problem already briefly mentioned, namely the scope of Kant’s 
contention that an action is not morally commendable unless 
it is performed for the sake of the moral law not merely in accord- 
ance with that law. 

Obviously the distinction is important. Consider one of 
Kant’s most effective examples. Allow (what to Kant seemed 
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undeniable) that suicide is always wrong and abstention from 
“it always right. No readers of this article have hitherto com- 
‘mitted suicide. Up to the present, therefore, they have acted 
im accordance with this moral law; but few would have the 
efirontery to infer that their abstention should be counted to 
them for righteousness. In general at least there is no need for 
that hypothesis. 

Nevertheless Kant’s principle seems to be an overstatement. 
The good man (and the righteous man) would be a prig if he 
explicitly considered the morality of his act on every occasion 
on which he tipped a nephew, or told the truth to a stranger 
who asked the way to the station, or was conciliatory when a 
colleague lost his temper. Again, as nearly all moralists admit, 
Kant’s view ‘that an action is not morally right unless it is 
performed merely for the sake of the law is indefensible. Ac- 
cording to Kant a tradésman who (not being a fool) is aware 
that honesty is his safest policy and is influenced in any degree 
by that belief is at the best imperfectly moral. This seems to 
be an unjustifiable: view. It would. generally and (I think) 
correctly be said that the tradesman would be an honest man if 
he would not cheat when cheating was or appeared to be profitable 
to him. It is a mistake to hold that a tradesman cannot act 
‘honestly (and therefore rightly) if he has common sense and is 
aware that a reputation for honesty is a business asset. 

- These remarks about the tradesman’s honesty are in terms of 
‘an agent-ethics of righteousness, but they apply to the act- 
ethics of each several honest deed and are usually discussed in that 
application. In such a statement of Kant’s doctrine, the con- 
tention is that a right action must be performed solely for the 
sake of its rightness ; its sole and its whole motive must be the 
conception of right. Kant had to say this. According to him 
there were just two springs of action,’ the rational and the 
sensual. The more of the one the less of the other. An action 
was not wholly right unless the spring of it was pure reason. 
True the majesty of the moral law struck down. self-conceit 
and so generated a secondary emotion of “respect”. This 
part of Kant’s ethics has its own difficulties. It was his con- 
cession to the English ‘“‘ moral sense ”’ theory which he repudiated ; 
but it did not seem to him to blur the picture in any way at all. 

This leads me to a more general reflection with which I shall 
close this essay. 

Much of my discussion has been about motives and springs of 

1“ As between two roads” a@ priori and @ posteriori. See eg. Funda- 
mental Principles, tr. Abbott, p. 19. 
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action. If this be a disproportion I might perhaps have avoided 
it had I had a surer mastery of my theme; but it crops up 
pretty frequently in what I recall of the work of others, and it 
has at least a certain claim to attention. The comment I should 
now like to make is that most moralists, in my opinion, are much 
too confident and much too dogmatic i in what they say about 
motives. If by a “motive” one means “what moves us’ 
the truth is surely that what moves us is always very largely 
unknown. Moralists, I think, have the best of reasons for 
saying that compassionate feelings, beliefs in the right and so 
forth are “ motives” in the sense that they are discriminable 
elements in or observable features of what does move us. These 
features or elements may also be at the top of the business and 
so may make the critical difference in many cases, but, as it 
séems to me, we are never justified in saying that such and such 
a belief, or such and such an emotion, or such and such a voli- 
tional choice was the sole and complete “ spring ”’ of anything 
we do or of anything we become. 

If this be so, its application to saibltin should not occasion 
much difficulty. In volitional act-ethics nothing matters except 


- what is willed, that is to say, nothing except what is the enact- 


ment of a chosen intent either without a scrutiny of rival intents 
or after such a scrutiny in a process of deliberation. There are 
very good reasons why moralists should attend to the analysis 
of willed action with very special care, and why they should 
try to distinguish most rigorously between what is and what is 
not a constituent of willed action. To maintain, however, 
either that “the will” is the sole and complete spring of any 
action or that it is the sole and complete spring of whatever is 
moral in any action seems to me to be indefensible. The first 
of these alternatives is plainly false. The second denies what 
is commonly and correctly included in morals. In extra- 
volitional act-ethics, or in an act-ethics which is extra-volitional 
as well as volitional there is, in the first type, a different and in 
the second: type a lesser abstraction. The “act” is treated 
as simply the “outward” expression of an “inward” and 
spiritual power introspectively discernible. What is so discerned, 
however, is still not the total movement, the complete’ spring of 
action. At any rate, if it were, nobody could prove that it was. 

The same comment should be made on most forms of agent- 
ethics. The general position occupied by agent-ethics, it is true, 
may well be allowed to be impregnable. If you are dissatisfied 
when you have traced moral action and moral development 
back to its source in a responsible human being where would you 
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look for fuller satisfaction? And if the said human being is 
only a part-cause of what happens either in ‘him or through his 
~ actions and influence, he it is, nevertheless, with which morality 
has to do. When, however, the exponent of agent-ethics, not 
content with the above, proceeds to develop his theory in terms 
of some lists of gracious or ugly “ springs of action” or in some 
other such way he is abstracting in a manner which calls for 
greater caution than he commonly gives it. Certainly he has to 
deal with what is moral in a man, and. instead of referring (E 
vaguely to what is “inward”, has the plain duty of describing én 
the relevant “ inwardness ”’ as accurately as he can. He has 


to ask whether the relevant ‘“‘ inwardness”’ is conscious or not, = 
if conscious how far emotional, knowledgeable and volitional, is 


whether there is sub- or super-ordination in a morally relevant In 
way; and soon. In so far, however, as he treats these dis- 
criminable elements in or features of a human being as isolable 
and complete moral motives he is overstepping all reasonable of 
boundaries. He might as well try to maintain that a man’s id 
“moral self” is a separate agent operating per se, the truth of 
being that a “ moral self” is liker a persona, an actor’s mask, "a 
than a person, and is no more a separate, independent self than all 
an ‘aesthetic self ’’, a ‘“ social self’ or a “ business self ”’. 
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1 —AN APPRAISAL OF THERAPEUTIC 
POSITIVISM (II.). 


By B. A. 


(B) Now i for the therapeutic procedure suggested. Let us re- 
capitulate one formulation. ‘‘ To reveal the sources of the dis- 
agreement and the worry is to settle the argument and to remove 
the worry. To the extent that one does so sucvessfully, to that 
extent will the argument cease and the worry in fact disappear.” 
In other words, if we take certain steps, the rare and 
worry will be settled and dissolved. 

(1) The steps that we are told to take are fairly clear in spite 
of their unsystematised character. The stacks of examples con- 
sidered of different philosophical puzzles serve to give us a mass 
of instructions that, as a mass, are relatively precise. But if the 
antecedent is clear, the consequent is not. We are not told at 
all clearly how to determine when the therapy is being successful 
and when to stop its application. No criteria are given for the 
use of crucial expressions like “‘ the settling of an argument ” 
and “the disappearance of worry ”, or any others that are used 
in alternative formulations. 

As with the hypothesis itself and for the same reason, it is 
no good W-ns replying here in their usual vein. Nor is it any 
good their assuming that we do all mean the same by crucial 
expressions, like “the disappearance of a worry”. Their own 


insistence on the difference between ordinary discourse and a 


strict: calculus entitles us to be very suspicious of this assumption. 
And our suspicion is confirmed when we look at the very many 
different things the psychologists alone can make a word like 
“tension ” refer to. 

To ask for precision here is not to be pedantic. Not only is 
it important for the W-ns to be precise as a preliminary to 
producing substantiating evidence. It is also important for two 
additional reasons. 

(a) If we are to apply the therapy intelligently, we have to be 
as fully aware as possible of what we are about. In particular, 
we must know when our treatment is going off the rails, and when 
tostop. If we do not know this, we are liable to make therapeutic 
mistakes. 
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(b) Suppose a traditional philosopher asks W-ns why they are 
using and recommending their sort of cure rather than his. They 
can only answer relevantly in either one, or both, of two ways. 
(i) “ The steps we recommend are merely the practical applica- 
tion of an hypothesis that really gets to the root of the trouble.” 
Or (ii) “‘ We recommend these steps because we have found them 
to be more successful than any other procedure.” 

To (i) the traditionalist may relevantly reply, “ But I have 
found that your treatment is not successful, consequently your 
hypothesis is false’. To (ii) he may relevantly reply, ‘ ‘But your 
procedure is not nearly as successful as mine in settling philo- 
sophical worries”. In order to deal with this situation, itis very 
likely that a W-n will not merely require a precise criterion of a 
successful cure, but that he will also require one to determine 
the comparative effectiveness of different cures. In other words, 


there is implicit in his position a claim that his medicine gives . 
better results than any other on the market. As precision at this | 


point is a sine qua non of any fruitful attempt to assess the claim, 
it is hardly pedantic to ask the W-ns to supply it. 

It is important to notice why two apparently hopeful defini- 
tions of “ being cured ” and “ being more effectively cured ”’ will 
not. serve the W-n’s purposes. 

(a) “ Well, one just knows from experience when a person 
is no longer troubled by a philosophical question. It is really 
rather obvious. And one also learns the best way of curing him.” 
This is a definition in terms of the judgment of the trained ob- 
server and therapist. Now this may be a useful line to take with 
some straightforward and rather gross cases of psycho-pathology. 
But it is not likely to be very helpful with the refined cases of 
abnormality among the normal that. we are considering here. 
This becomes quite clear when one notes the sort of reply that a 
philosopher might make. “ From my long experience of dealing 
with people’s philosophical problems, I have come to recognise 
and distinguish those people who are free from trouble and 
worry. It so happens that they are all Hegelians. I am fast 
beginning to feel justified in recommending any one who is 
troubled to become an Hegelian in order to cure himself of 
his philosophical worry. For it is certainly the most effective 
method I have tried.” Consequently, it is advisable, if possible, 
to have a more public and a more neutral criterion of ‘“‘ freedom 
from worry ” and “ better therapy ”’. 

(6) “A person is free from worry when he no longer starts 
asking typical philosophical questions.” This is a very tempting 
criterion or definition for a W-n (and for all anti-metaphysicians). 
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Its inutility is that it appears to make their whole therapeutic 
claim a tautology. “If you train a person successfully to talk 
as the W-ns do, then he will no longer ask typical philosophical 
questions ’’, that is, he will talk as the W-ns do. And there is 
nothing to stop Hegelians, Mystics or any one else using similar 
definitions of their own. For example, “A person is only free 
from worry when all the questions he asks are framed. inside the 
Hegelian language”’; or “A person is free from disturbance 
when he sincerely says he has surrendered his soul to the soothing 
embraces of the Divine’. In short, it is not much use at present 
defining “worry” and “cure” in terms of verbal behaviour. 
For the point at issue is just what verbal behaviour will effect 
a cure. If, therefore, the W-ns are to produce a definition, it 
must be one that does not beg the question in any way and that 
is acceptable both to W-ns and to Hegelians, etc. It will only 


_be fruitful to define ‘‘ worry ”’, etc., in verbal terms, when a de- 


inition is discovered that satisfies these conditions. 

This conclusion is important and disturbing. Whereas the 
ordinary psychiatrist uses the verbal behaviour of his patients 
very extensively to distinguish the normal from the abnormal 
and to gauge the success of his therapy, a semiotical psychiatrist, 
like a W-n, is largely debarred from this source of supply at 
present. On top of this, he is dealing, as we have already noted, 
with the more subtle and refined cases of mental disorder where 
he needs all the empirical material he can get. Consequently, 
his task would appear to be much the more difficult of the two. 
Hence the need for a definition of “‘ worry” and “ cure ” that will 
enable him to utilise to the full the patient’s stream of talk. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact that the concepts and 
experimental technique he requires for an adequate verification 
of his claim may not yet have been sufficiently refined to be of 
much service to him. Hence, also, the need for cautious utterance, 
Dogmatism is obviously only justified, if at all, as a pedagogical 
device to shock people into observing the prima facie reasonable- 
ness of the claim and the importance of investigating its truth or 
falsity. 

(2) What now is the evidence for the efficacy of the therapy ? 

The position with respect to their therapeutic claim is closely 
analogous to the position with respect. to their hypothesis itself. 
The sole evidence apparently in support of it is to be found in 
their own experience. This is not satisfactory, as it is apparently 
unrecorded and very difficult to check. No such things, for 
example, as case histories are produced for inspection by the 
scientific observer. If pressed, W-ns might attempt to deduce 
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the therapeutic claim from the hypothesis itself. Clearly this 
merely “‘ passes the buck ”—and in a very unsafe direction. 

Let us return here for a moment to consider the evidence for 
the hypothesis itself. We noted that a W-n would probably 
reply by asking for any philosophical puzzle to be produced for 
analysis. But he may also be tempted, like many psychiatrists, 
to reply by claiming that the hypothesis is substantiated by the 
suecess of the therapy based upon it. This use, however, of 


his therapeutic evidence will not do. Quite apart from the in- - 


adequate character of this evidence, such an mference will not 
give the W-ns what they want. The hypothesis reads (roughly) : 
* Belief in one superior insight’ produces worry, and emphasis upon 
one analogy causes disagreement, etc.”. The therapeutic in- 
structions read (roughly): ‘‘ Draw people’s attention to these 
causes, remove the belief, and the worry will disappear”. Ob- 
viously this therapeutic procedure is, in general, the one to obtain 
from the hypothesis. Jf X causes the worry, ete., then the in- 
structions must be to attempt to remove X. But the worry, etc., 
may be caused by other things. The therapy may be successful 
because it-may be coping unintentionally with the real causes. 
Whereas one negative instance with the therapy upsets the 
hypothesis, it is doubtful whether any accumulation of positive 
instances gives the hypothesis a probability it does not already 
Or, as Professor Hollingworth has put it, “‘ The success 
of a (therapeutic) technique has no bearing on its systematic 
descriptive validity ”.1 
A final point on favourable evidence. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that a psycho-therapist has to have considerable con- 
fidence in the efficacy of his own particular medicine before he 
can muster the courage to try to cure his patients at all. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with therapeutic methods that have 
a very unsettling effect on the patient. And the scientific en- 
quirer is quite within his rights in asking for the evidence that 
entitles the therapist to his self-assurance. The W-ns are, I 
think, in a somewhat analogous position. Their self-confidence 
is unbounded. Present them with a philosophical problem, and 
they smile in a superior way, immediately place you in the réle 
of patient, and plunge into therapy with a gesturing, grimacing, 
and stammering self-assurance. Where is the justification for 
this attitude ? We have noted that, as their work stands at the 
moment, the evidence they can produce is wholly insufficient to 
justify it. What, then, produces it? In part, the power of a 


1 Abnormal Psychology, Chapter VII. 
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revelation and a conversion away from the sin, darkness and con- 
fusion of traditional philosophical behaviour. In part, I suspect 
(though here. I may be wholly at fault), the smallness, and the 
isolated and specialist character, of the Cambridge Moral Science 
Tripos. Like the Mediaeval monastic orders, the W-—ns tend to 
have a vision of great clarity, great intensity and astonishing 
narrowness. In part, also, there is the effect of their therapy 
upon ordinary philosophers. Under its attack, the latter tend, 
in general, to become “jittery” and to retreat: into worried 
silence. Few things are more conducive to the growth of self- 
confidence than the manifest lack of confidence among one’s 
opponents. 

(3) Waiving the vagueness of their: therapeutic claim, let us now 
ask: “Is it-true?,” The answer appears to be in the negative. 

Take the direct evidence first. As we have noted, the favour- 
able is not. very strong, consisting as it does in the unsystematised 
reports of a few people. Is there any unfavourable? Interest- 
ingly enough, there is some negative evidence of a sort. There are 
a few philosophers who are apparently fully cognisant of the 
W-n position and who nevertheless are not practitioners of the 
W-n technique. To give some of them a name: Moore, Broad, 
Ewing, Price, Ryle, Ayer, Stebbing, Black. The existence of 
these persons is a little awkward. The therapeutic claim states 
that, if a person has been shown the causes of his philosophical 
worry, he will no longer tend to worry, etc. These persons, how- 
ever, have become aware of the causes of their. philosophical 
behaviour, but they still quarrel and worry about philosophical 
puzzles. To the W-ns there is only one relevant reply here. 
“These philosophers have not been successfully treated, they 
have not really noticed the causes of their worry and disagree-’ 
ment. Various circumstances have prevented the successful ap- 
plication of therapy. For example, Professor X faded out several 
years ago—he will not understand it now. And you must re- 
member that it takes a long time—about eighteen months to two. 
years—to see - nore properly ; Mr. Y was not at Cambridge 
long enough, ” 

But this oN reply is a little dangerous. (a) It 
suggests that their hypothesis is much more firmly grounded and 
precise than it is. Consequently it tends to provoke titters or 
indignant exasperation. Were the hypothesis well established, 
in fact an accepted proposition of science, their response would be 
the reasonable one to make. At the moment, however, it would 
be much. wiser for the W-ns to treat these negative instances as 
very valuable empirical material, and to admit that they cast 
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doubt on the efficacy of the therapy and so on the hypothesis 
itself. (b) It is only unofficially, and in effect, that W-ns do 
attempt to indicate some of the conditions for therapeutic success. 
Were they to specify them officially, they would have to undergo 
a complete revolution in their theory and practice. For such 
specification would plunge them immediately into the psychology 
of personality, with all that that involves. 

Now the indirect evidence. Their therapeutic claim is a valid 
derivation from their hypothesis about the nature of philosophical 
worry, etc. But the hypothesis is false. Hence, the claim is false 
also. It is just not the case that philosophical worry and dis- 
agreement are always produced by the causes that the W-ns 
mention. Consequently, when they take the therapeutic steps 
recommended, the worry and disagreement will not always be 
dissolved and settled. The only serious doubt that can be 
thrown on this conclusion is that the therapy may always be 
doing the right thing by accident. But though this is possible, 
there seems to be no evidence at the moment to suggest that it is 
the case. From these strictures it is evident that the therapy i is 
liable to be-gravely at fault in a number of 

(a) As it makes the mistaken assumption that all philosophical 
worries etc., are generated by “verbal ” causes alone, its applica- 
- tion to a very large number of philosophical puzzle situations is 
likely to be very disturbing and upsetting. So much so that it 
may be wholly inadvisable to apply it at all. On the contrary, 
far from applying therapeutic analysis, it may be necessary to 
apply therapeutic synthesis. For, on examining a patient, it 
may become obvious that what he requires is some notational 
system of the traditional type. In this event the education of 


the patient into: these verbal responses is the best way of re- 


solving his worry and of adapting him to his argumentative 
situations. If the W-ns are to do their job properly, they have 
to be ready to give the patient Hegelian, Aristotelian, Platonist, 


Confucian, Christian Theistic, Logistic, or W-n talk, etc., in ac-. 


cordance with the personal needs revealed by a clinical examina- 
tion and a study of his personality. 

(b) Their therapeutic methods are astonishingly lax and quite 
unsystematic. Present them with a person philosophically 
puzzled, and they respond immediately by applying therapy in 
their rather stereotyped fashion. There is no such thing as a 
personal interview and a full examination. There is no adapta- 
tion of the treatment to cope with different personal types and 
situations. There is apparently no awareness of the likely prog- 
nostic stages. As we have noted, they have a very vague picture 
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of the behaviour of the patient when cured. And they seem to 
have no appreciation of the psychological significance of initial 
resistance to the treatment offered by the patient, and of his sub- 
sequent wallowing in it. 

Let us note certain things that are quite likely to happen in 
consequence. When the resistance offered by the patient is 
overcome, the period of negative transference may be followed 
by a positive transference on to the therapist. He may even go 
round wearing the sort of leather jacket and grey pants that the 
therapist wears! This is obviously an unsatisfactory position. 
Unless the patient’s energies and attention are deliberately re- 
directed and this transference resolved, he is likely to remain 
unsettled, relatively dependent and disintegrated. The more 
that his initial resistance was due to “non-verbal ”’ causes, the 
more is this likely to be the case. When the personal influence 
of the semiotical therapist is withdrawn, he may find himself 
unable to settle down to anything, or he may resolve his mal- 


adjustment by doing something quite different and forgetting 


that there are such things as philosophical puzzles, or he may 
undergo a violent reversion to some sort of philosophical 
talk. 

Further, the W-n programme is such as to encourage patients 
and practitioners alike to indulge in the communal orgies of public 
confession and mutual correction of their philosophical sins, past, 
present and possible. And, like the Buchmanites, they may come 
to enjoy wallowing in the morbid satisfactions that this practice . 
affords them. Emphasis among the converted, therefore, on 
possible sins is likely to be particularly prominent. An examina- 
tion of philosophical issues will tend to consist in a frantic hunt - 
for odd cases, for queer and unusual sources of philosophical sin, 
by which they might be affected, but by which in fact no ordinary 
mortal is ever likely to be affected. It is the sort of puzzle typified 
by questions like “Can you know that you are dreaming when 
you dream ?”’ or “ Can I feel toothache in that table?” Like 
a certain school of psycho-therapists, they will tend to require 
continual purging and rewinding by means of “analysis”. I 
think I am right in saying that one of the obvious features of 
Cambridge philosophy is the superfine and largely irrelevant 
temptation hunting that is practised. If the cause I suggested 
is really contributory, then the unhealthy nature of this position 
needs no emphasis. 

(c) It is evident that W-n therapy is solely analytic and 
descriptive. Its object is to reveal the sources of any given 
philosophical puzzle and nothing else. In particular, no 
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legislation whatsoever is permitted. Now tbis procedure is only 
likely to be successful when the philosophical puzzle-state con- 
sidered is in fact dissimilar from the hockey dispute in the ways 
that the W-n hypothesis asserts. Where the hypothesis exag- 
gerates the differences, the treatment may not work. People 
may still go on arguing and exhibiting all the symptoms of philo- 
sophical puzzlement, even when the alleged. causes of their dispute 
have been pointed out to them. And here it may be therapeuti- 
cally simpler to offer the disputants, in addition to analysis, some 
legislative product that is technically the most convenient. For 
example, it may be advisable, after revealing the sources of 
puzzlement, say, about the nature of number, to offer the dis- 
putants the legislative proposal of talking about a number as a 
predicate of predicates, in the Princypa Mathematica tradition. 
This is' particularly important where the disputants reveal them- 
selves to be “formalists”’ and “systematists”’, and so feel very 
uncomfortable, dissatisfied and maladjusted without some neat 
and tidy pigeon-holing system to order the material they are 


considering. Sole and exclusive emphasis by the W-ns on ad hoc. 


analytic therapy has in fact had an unfortunate result. It has 
driven the “ Systematic ” Positivists into fruitless opposition. 
The opposition is fruitless (i) because in the long run their work is 
supplementary to and not incompatible with semiotic therapy ; 


and (ii) because neither side possesses a technique for settling the. 


quarrel—the Systematists because they are not therapists, and 
the W-ns because their therapy is not adequate to cope with this 
quarrel. But more of this in a moment. 

(d) Now for a defect of a slightly different sort. It is clear, 
-as we have already indicated, that the W-n therapy is an ad hoc 
procedure and nothing more. The W-ns make no move until 
someone presents them with a puzzle. They then treat it, and 
wait for the patient to raise another complaint. They go on 
doing this until the patient, for whatever cause, no longer raises 
any philosophical puzzles. When the next patient walks into 
the consulting room, they go through the same procedure. And 
they do nothing else. In particular they do not attempt to state 
and to systematise the verbal habits into which they train their 
patients in the course of the cure. Alternatively, they do not 
attempt to state, let alone codify, the distinctions they draw in 
ordinary discourse in order to relieve the patient. Or, if you 
prefer it, they do not say what sort of language or speech responses 
would prevent people from becoming worried by philosophical 
conundrums. Further, we noted above that the W-ns refuse to 
adopt any one formulation of their method. No one specially 
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constructed metalanguage is used to talk about their work, and 
no attempt is made to construct one-! 

The important therapeutic disadvantages of these features of 
their procedure are as follows. 

(i) The W-ns overlook the analogies between their own and 
other therapeutic procedures, with the result that their own work 
is much less effective than it could otherwise be. Their activity 
is not so unique, so swi generis, that no assistance can be obtained 
from other disciplines. The important objections to their work 
are produced by the very fact that these analogies are ignored 
and external assistance scorned. — 

(ii) Cognate with (i) is the fact that there can be no ordered 
advance in our knowledge about philosophical puzzles and their 
treatment. For an ad hoc therapy prevents them from systema. 
tising their therapeutic experience, and the ban on metalanguages 
disables them from talking about it in a scientific manner. They 
are thereby prevented from learning from their past experience, 
and we must expect their treatment to be correspondingly un- 
intelligent. 

(ii) Apparently we are to have the diseased with us always. 
No hope is extended, and no programme offered, for avoiding the 
perennial philosophical puzzles that have distracted the minds 
of men. For no general rules about avoiding linguistic confusion 
can be stated. No legislation, therefore, can be offered children 
and adults that will abolish the disease. It is true that any 


legislated discourse will encounter the same sort of difficulties as 


ordinary discourse. But to suppose that no improvement can 
be effected by so doing is an ultracautious and conservative 
position which empirical investigation is unlikely to support. 

(iv) The therapy is only likely to be successful with those 
who, for reasons of temperament and personality, are quite willing 
to put up with the feeling of unsettlement that the absence of a 
classification produces. And to a certain extent, if we can talk 
very loosely for a moment, we are all systematists. We have to 
employ conceptual systems for the satisfaction of our important 
day to day needs, since without them we should perish. We 
have noted the Systematist’s dissatisfaction with an anti-legis- 
lative therapy in respect of those philosophical puzzles for which 
the language of Science might provide an easier solvent. He is 


1 For the most explicit attempt at such a construction, see Mrnp, 200 
(Oct. 1941), “ Other Minds” (V), p. 314, n.2; and Mr. Wisdom’s review 
in the same number, of Clinical ‘Studies of Psychopathology, by Dr. Henry 
J. Dicks. Because of these remarks I dare to hope that Mr. Wisdom 
may approve of the general line taken in this article. 
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also likely to be very dissatisfied with the refusal to list the rules 
of a satisfactory language, and to construct a satisfactory meta- 
language. Not only, therefore, will these persons prove intract- 
able to W-n therapy ; they will also produce fruitless controversy 
on both these issues. 

(v) Being restricted to ad hoc therapy, the W-ns. find it more 
difficult than ever to put pen to paper.. Strictly, all they should 
do is to report semiotical interviews with one patient at a time. 
But this they are prevented from doing by their determination 
to regard their work as sui generis.. The result is that. when they 
attempt to show the world what they are doing, their attempts 
(as with Mr. Wisdom’s articles) tend to take the form of a stylized 
discussion designed to deal with a multitudinous number of difti- 
culties that anyone is likely to raise. They are not likely to be 
very successful here, because, as artificial concocted discussions, 
these efforts fall between two stools: a psychological interview 
and a straightforward statement of typical traps in our language. 
It is this fact—the fact that they are apparently forced to write 
in this stilted form—that helps to make their therapy unneces- 
sarily tortuous and difficult to understand. Mr. Wisdom’s un- 
finished and current serials in MrnD are typical in this respect. 
_-He takes over a hundred tough pages to make the very simple 
point that it is. unnecessary for Mr. Berlin to be puzzled by 
the question, “How do I know that Smith is in pain now?” 
since Berlin is using the phrase “ How do I know ?” in such a 
way that it is a pointless and silly question to ask. Moreover, 
for a similar reason, it is not an infrequent occurrence for philo- 
sophers aid students to visit Cambridge, or to listen to W-ns at 
work, and to come away utterly bewildered, with a completely 
mistaken or incomplete view of the W-n method. I say this in 
the full realisation that I, too, may be suffering from this defect 
in their presentation.’ 

(vi) It is doubtful whether the therapy actually practised 
squares with the rest of their position. We noted that they 
warn us stringently against any one strict formulation of the 
method. And we noted also that they warn us only to adopt 
this formulation if it serves some purpose, or alternatively, only 
to talk like this with care. In practice; however, they themselves 
do not adopt any such formulation, even when it could be of 
great therapeutic value. Nor, as we have noted, do they attempt 
to run out the rules of a suitable, satisfactory language on the basis 


1 Compare my response with that, for example, of Prof. John Findlay, 


“Some Reactions to Recent Cambridge Philosophy ”, The Australasian 
XIX. 


Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, Vols. XVIII and 
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of their empirical discoveries as therapists. But both these 
activities are quite compatible with their general position, they 
are quite in accordance with the instructions their method gives 
us. In both cases we are adopting a set of distinctions, a classi- 
fication for a certain purpose; and, since we are, ex hypothesi, 
eured, and therefore aware of the dangers, we shall use these 
filing systems with due care. Hence, my remarks above on the 
futility of the quarrel between Systematic and Therapeutic 
Positivists. 

But before attempting an assessment of the W-n procedure 
here, it is important to remind. ourselves of its advantages. 
(a) To construct any metalanguage is to stress certain features 
of their work, and to ignore others. Not only is this misleading, 
but it tends to render its users helpless in the face of hostile 
criticism. (6) By avoiding any systematic legislation and meta- 
language, the patient becomes acutely aware of the typical traps 
in all languages and classification systems. The W-ns avoid 
the mistake of supposing that, merely by giving the patient a 
few rules, he can escape philosophical temptation. Instead, the 
patient gradually acquires a complicated set of skills in the hand- 
ling of language. Hence, the W-n suspicion of quick and easy 
results. They can say with Freud, though in a slightly different 
context, “‘ When results appear prematurely, one regards them as 
obstacles rather than as furtherances of the analytic work ”.1 

Yet, in spite of all this, it seems quite clear that the W-ns are - 
overstating a good case. In the course of this article we have 
adopted a certain metalanguage for the purpose of describing 
and assessing their contribution. We have spoken of the W-ns 
as psychiatrists. And it is true that to do this is to ignore certain 
features of their work. But the question is one of all round utility. 
What is more useful: to insist on all features of their work being ~ 
taken into account and to forego thereby the advantages of any 
classification ? Or to overlook certain features in order to obtain 
the immense insight and benefits that some relevant pigeon- 


_ holing system can provide? At any rate, it is evident that if 
_ the W-ns want their work to emerge from the hole-in-the-corner- 


cult stage and to assume scientific rank, they will have to classify 
themselves somewhere. The metalanguage used was adopted 
with that metamorphosis in view. Consequently, I am not dis- 
mayed by the charge of being misleading, as the features. ignored 
are trivial from this point of view. Nor am I alarmed at the pros- 
pect of being helpless to cope with criticism. If I (or any one 
élse) has received adequate treatment, I shall be able to handle 
1 Introd. Lectures, Lect. 28. 
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the classification with care, and to deal with criticism, since I 
now understand its source. Moreover, it does not follow in the 
least that because I use this schematism, I am going to thrust it 
into the foreground, and apply the therapy in a stupidly hasty 
fashion.’ No intelligent psychiatrist ever supposes that he will 
. eure his patients by putting his own theory of mental conflict in 
the forefront of his treatment. So I see no reason to assume 
that semiotical psychiatrists (or semio-analysts) will be eaunly 
tnintelligent and incompetent. 


Recapitulation of Relevant Objections: 

To the W-n hypothesis we objected on three counts. 

" (1) It is very vague; (2) the evidence in its favour is poor; 
(3) the total balance of evidence makes the hypothesis . false. 
We mentioned three crude types of puzzle state where its falsity 
is evident; (a) where the important causal factors are psycho- 
logical, but not of the sort the W-ns mention; (6) where the 
important causal factors are sociological ; (c) where the puzzle 
state is not dissimilar from puzzles about which of two hypotheses 
in Science is the simpler. 

To the W-n therapy, we objected likewise on three counts. 
(1) The procedure is very vague ; (2) the evidence for its efficacy 
is poor ; (3) the claim it contains is false, on direct and indirect 
evidence, We mentioned various respects in which it was likely 
to be unsuccessful and inept ; and we concluded by pointing to 
the obvious disadvantages of its exaggerated, even paranoiac, fear 


of all systematics. 


An Important Defence and Its Inadequacy. 

At the end of objection (6) in Section A, (3), we noted that the 
W-ns have at their disposal a very important reply to the whole 
line of argument developed there. It consists in denying that 
the allegedly relevant objections (a) and (6) are really relevant. 
Consider it in one of its many forms. 


“ We are not. in fact concerned with possible paranoiacs or the : 


person under intense social pressure. This type of genesis of 
philosophical behaviour does not interest us. Because, obviously, 
to point it out and to do nothing more does not get to the root of 
things. It is still possible, and indeed the general rule, for 
philosophers to. say : ‘The fact that people, who believe strongly 
in an after life, are compensating for some loss, has nothing to do 
with the validity of the belief—with its adequacy to account for 


1 Of. Freud, op. cit., Lect. 27. 
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the facts of our experience’. So, to discover the sources of philo- 
sophical behaviour it is essential to discover what leads philo- 
sophers to respond in ¢his way and to quarrel over the adequacy 
of different views on, ¢.g., the after life. Our method does purport 
to provide an answer to this crucial question ; it does not attempt 
to give an hypothesis to account for philosophical behaviour in 
general. Hence, to criticise the hypothesis because of this omis- 
sion is silly. And all consequential criticism of our therapy is 
beside the mark. For example, it is wholly unnecessary for us to 
apply it with great caution and rigour, as we are not dealing with 
neurotics but with perfectly normal people. So to suggest, inter 
ala, that treatment should be preceded by a psychological 
examination is to verge on the ridiculous! It is the result of 
attempting to fit our technique into the pigeon-holes of ordinary 
psychiatry.” 

This defence will not do at all. (a) If this is what the W-ns 
want to say, then it is high time they revise their usual formula- 
tions, and expressly restrict their hypothesis to the cases they 
mean to cover. (6) But no useful restriction is possible ; indeed, 
the defence itself cannot be framed without venturing into 
abnormal psychology and the technique of psycho-therapy. For 


what is the “normal person ” the W-ns deal with? And are they 


seriously supposing that any sharp line can be drawn between 
the normal and the abnormal? Is it not likely that. their own 
work will be very useful with some abnormals? Is it not also 
likely that all philosophical behaviour is merely an aspect of the 
process of adjustment for the organism as a whole, and, therefore, 
that the W-n work requires to be dovetailed into ordinary psy- 
chiatrical treatment? (c) The same, mutatis mutandis, applies 
to their therapy. For example, when someone asks the W-ns 
a philosophical question, how do they know that he is a normal 
person and can stand their treatment ? The answer is that they 
do not know, and that they do not bother about the matter. If 
the W-ns could be sure that their therapy would be suitable for 
a patient, their proceeding to apply it here in their crude and 
unsystematic way would not much matter. But the fact is that 
they are not sure, and with their present methods cannot be. 
Hence, the strictures we passed were very much, to the point. 

But why do we suggest that this defence is an important one ? 
This brings us to the next section. 


An Appraisal. 


We are now in a position to assess the light that the W-n 
technique throws on Therapeutic Positivism in general. 
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Its important contribution is so great that one can hardly 
exaggerate it. It has shown us a sine qua non for the resolution 
of philosophical tension states. Psychological theory here has 
been insufficiently general ; for it has tended to regard neuroses 
and anxiety states as caused by non-verbal factors alone. The 
W-n contribution consists in an extension of the notion of anxiety 
states and their treatment to cover cases where the condition is 
produced, in part, by the ordinary verbal habits of the person 
himself. It is these habits that in certain people produce the- 
conflict states known as philosophical puzzlement. Accordingly, 
a metaphysical system, or philosophical theory, or piece of analysis 
is an attempt to resolve the conflict by adopting a set of verbal 
habits that provide a uniform, determinate set of verbal responses, 
in place of the incompatible responses to which our ordinary 
verbal habits are the stimuli. No treatment of a philosophical 
puzzle and argument can be successful unless it copes with this 
set of stimulus situations. The W-n is emphasising this fact 
when he disclaims all attempts at coping with paranoiacs, and 
when he insists that he is concerned with the ordinary person. 
It is the omission of this fact that has led previous psychologizing 
on philosophical behaviour to miss the point of the philosophical 
enterprise. It is ‘this that has quite justifiably: provoked 
philosophers to retort that such psychologizing reaches the nadir 
of irrelevance. 

In short, then, the theoretical contribution of the W-ns is their 
provision of the Therapeutic Positivist with the essentials of any 
therapy that claims to be adequate. Their practical contribution 
is the standard they have set for the discovery of puzzle situations 
and their verbal causes. The detailed care they display in so 
doing can hardly be excelled. One comes away from their work 
amazed at their brilliant, tireless and patient ingenuity in the un- 
ravelling of philosophical puzzles. But clearly, it is only one 
form of Therapeutic Positivism. Everything else apart, its de- 
fects make it plain that there are other ways of doing the job. 
These defects fall fairly easily into two types. (a) Those that 
result from its hopelessly unscientific character ; (b) Those that 
result from an unreasonable fear of all systematics and from an 
exaggeration of the virtues of ad hoc therapy. So the W-ns 
have also shown the Therapeutic Positivist some mistakes to 
avoid, and how to avoid them. 

What, now, is the relevance of Therapeutic Positivism to 
the philosopher’s quest? It appears to have a relevance that 
is all-important. As a semiotical psychiatrist, a Therapeutic 

1 For example, Herzberg, The Psychology of Philosophers. 
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Positivist has to hand a technique for the resolution of philo- 
sophical problems ‘and disputes. Admittedly, as the evidence 
stands, he can merely assert the prima facie reasonableness of his 
own claim. But to show its importance for the philosopher, let 
us suppose that the claim were to be confirmed. It would then 


. be apparent that the philosopher’s attempts to resolve the tension 


states produced by our ordinary verbal habits are just unintelli-— 
gent and pre-scientific. They are unintelligent because they 
neglect certain features that are relevant for the realisation of the 
philosopher’s own desires. They are pre-scientific because they 
do not consist in a detached, empirical examination of ways and 
means to the realisation of his ends. For the philosopher has a 
magical attitude to signs and their functioning. In particular, 
the key words in his own language must remain inviolate and 
mysterious. If he believes that, ¢.g., “‘ The Real is the Rational’, 
then woe unto the sacrilegious who dare to rend the veil asunder t 
Woe unto him who dares to suggest, ¢.g., that, should this sentence 
be denied, both the affirmation and the denial are at cross pur- 
poses! On the other hand, the semiotic therapist sets himself a 
question of fact—what caused this worry and quarrel, and how 
can the situation be most efficiently relieved ? To answer this 
he has very obviously to take account of anything that is likely 
to be of assistance. It is not to his interest to ignore this or to 
overlook that. And to provide an answer that will bear scrutiny, 
he must set about it in accordance with the canons of ‘scientific 
method. So far, then, from the work of the semiotical therapist 
being irrelevant to the philosophical enterprise, his procedure has 
a relevance and a potency that the philosopher’s simply does not 
possess. The boot is really on the other foot ! 

Substantially the same point can be made in another way. 
It is a commonplace to note the long and respectable lineage in 
the history of philosophical thought to which anti-metaphysical 
theses can lay claim. Sceptics, Nominalists, and Empiricists, even 
Rationalists like Hobbes, and unclassifiables like Marx, have all 
attempted to banish the demon from their midst. ‘They were 
never successful. Yet the curiously ambivalent attitude re- 
mained—philosophy was either the Goddess of Wisdom or the 
Devil of Useless Befuddlement. Now semiotic therapy gives us 
the clue to the causes of their ill success and of this ambivalence. 
As philosophising is an attempt to resolve a fairly general and 
persistent psychological conflict, no prohibition and banishment 
will have much effect. Repression is unlikely to settle any 
psychic conflict. The natural disposition to metaphysics will 
remain. But as philosophising is an extremely inefficient method 
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of satisfying this disposition, it is to be expected that common 
sense should revolt against its absurdities, and search for better 
ways of doing the job. So the philosopher is treated with awe 
because his task is an important one; and he is viewed with 
amusement and contempt because of his methodological futilities. 
It is only in recent years that this has become apparent. Through 
development in a number of fields, particularly philosophy itself, 
linguistics and psycho-pathology, anti-metaphysical thought has 
culminated in Semiotic, or the Science of Signs. The tools the 
science gives us in semiotic therapy may enable us to satisfy the 
philosopher’s aspirations without committing the stupidities that 
have provoked anti-metaphysical thought in the past. 

But the remarks of the last two paragraphs have been based 
on the assumption that the claims of Therapeutic Positivism 
have been, or will be, confirmed. What are the prospects of 
this confirmation ? 

It is evident that, weak as is the favourable evidence, it is 
probably stronger than the unfavourable. Indeed, it is prima 
facie a little difficult to discover any matters of fact that tend to 
falsify the claim. It is also evident that there is nothing inher- 


ently improbable in the therapeutic hypothesis. On the contrary, 


it coheres only- too easily with the rest of our ordered body of 
knowledge. And it is prima facie difficult to observe any reason 
why it should not be adequately confirmed in the future. In 
short, given favourable sociological conditions, its prospects ap- 
pear excellent. It opens up an enormous empirical vista that 
should be travelled fairly easily. What is at present a mere 
hypothesis may well be transformed into a set of confirmed pro- 
positions about philosophical behaviour. Clearly this empirical 
investigation should be supplemented en rowe by a development 
in systematics that keeps pace with the empirical advance, and 
that uses its concepts in a strictly instrumental fashion. Should 
this p e be carried out, it would bring an essential and 
intractable field of sign-functioning under scientific investigation 
and control. We should then be well launched on the develop- 
ment of the Science of Signs. At present, this development is 
proceeding in a somewhat haphazard, non-co-operative and sterile 
fashion. Among the chief causes of this state of affairs is the 
opposition and the lack of co-operation from the bulk of logicians 
and philosophers. With their numbers and present prestige, 
they continually succeed in bedevilling advance by their influence 
upon and control over the speech habits of the educated world. 
Hence, tactically speaking, their opposition front has to be 
smashed—not only to break their linguistic control, but also to 
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release the energies of many research workers for activity of 
a much more fruitful kind. 

But is this work to bear fruit only in the narrow and specialised 
fields that professional philosophers inhabit ? Far from it ! We 
are not committing the specialist’s fallacy of exaggerating the 
importance of his own subject if we assert that the utility of the 
Science of Signs pervades the whole range of human discourse. 

This can be indicated in a number of ways. For example, to 
be very brief, let us talk a crude Behaviourism and regard our 
verbal habits, or ordinary speech behaviour, as substitute responses 
that constitute an essential part of the process of adjustment 
called thinking. Clearly, some types of substitute response under 
given circumstances are more efficient than others. Clearly, also, 
the more efficient they are, the more efficient our thinking and 
the more intelligent our adaptive behaviour. And it is here that 
the Science of Signs (Semiotic) gives us the essential clues to 
the empirical investigation required. Consider discussion about 
matters political. It is a relatively simple matter, even at the 
present stage of our knowledge, to show crudely that the average 
person’s substitute equipment for coping with this type of prob- 
lem situation is hopelessly inefficient. All attempts, however, 
to improve it have been frustrated by the traditional philosopher 
who insists upon doing so by training people in the verbal habits 
of some one among many theories of value and politics. Semiotic 
enables us to appreciate the causes of this procedure and its 
stupidity. It also enables us to note the conditions to be satisfied 
by an adequate melioristic programme. We now know that we 
have to discover the substitute responses that succeed better 
than any other in adapting us to the disturbing stimuli of the 
political conflict situation. We have, therefore, to discover 
those responses that are the most successful in resolving the per- 
sonal tension state of which political argument is the expression. 
Because of work that has been done in closely related fields, we 
have at our disposal a whole body of useful information, and a 
considerable range of experimental techniques. Though un- 
believably complex and difficult, it is throughout a straight- 
forward empirical programme. The example of political dis- 
cussion is merely an instance of how the modern “ experimental 
philosopher ”, working in the Science of Signs, can apply the 
science to aspects of human discourse that are of great and im- 
mediate moment to the ordinary man. Science has begun to 
challenge one of the last strongholds of human ignorance and 
superstition. There is every reason to expect that the changes 
it will work here will be as revolutionary as those it has produced 
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in other fields. And given certain sociological conditions, there 
is every reason to anticipate that these changes will assist in the 
removal of the major social frictions of our time. i 

- But it is unnecessary to overstress the prospects of Therapeutic 
Positivism, or to wax lyrical about the Utopia in which its work 
has reached fruition. Even as its claim stands today, it presents 
the philosopher with what is perhaps the most remarkable chal- 
lenge he has ever been offered. It is to be hoped that he will give 
it the attention it deserves in the pttempt to show sufficient cause 
why he should continue his customary behaviour. And it is also 
to be hoped that, should he fail in this endeavour, he will be 


ready to discard his traditional réle, and undergo the rather - 


striking transformation required. 
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IV.—ZENO’S PARADOXES. 
f By ANDREW UsHENKo. 


THE perennial interest in Zeno’s paradoxes. is proved, as far as 
the readers of MIND are concerned, by the fact. that this Journal 
has published three articles on the subject. within the last five 
years : two under the same title, ‘‘ Why Achilles does not fail to 
catch the tortoise’, by J. O. Wisdom and A. D, Ritchie in 1941, 


and the third, “ Achilles and the Tortoise”, by W. V. Metcalf in 


1942. The same fact also shows that there is no general satis- 
faction with the already proposed solutions of the puzzles, and 
that new attempts to refute Zeno may be expected. The existing 
attempts have no universal appeal because each belongs to one 
of the five types of refutation that appear to be conclusive to the 
corresponding types of mind only. The five types are as follows ; 
(1) logical.;. (2) mathematical (exemplified by Metcalf’s article) : 
(3)... mathematico-physical ; (4) physical; (5), philosophical 
(Wisdom and Ritchie, among others). Certain versions of Zeno’s 
paradoxes may be disposed of with the resources of a single type ; 
but, as a rule, with a change in the statement we need, the aid of 
other types... Thus we have a reason to expect that, in order to 
master our problem,a co-ordination, or integration, of the special 
contributions derived from each of the five types is indispensable. 
Let me proceed accordingly. But before I am engaged in an 
examination of the five types of refutation, I wish to make a few 

preliminary comments. 

Zeno has four arguments against the reality of motion: the 

“dichotomy ”, the “race”’, the “arrow”, and the “ stadium ”’. 
But the “ dichotomy and the “race ” are variations. of what is 
substantially the same argument. On the other hand, the 
“stadium ”’, unlike his other arguments, is not concerned with 
motion in general but with the special problem of relativity of 
motion. This, together with the fact that I am entirely satisfied 
with Russell’s treatment of the “‘ stadium” in “ Our Knowledge 
of the External World” (W. W. Norton & Co., 1929, Chap. 6), 
enables me to confine the subsequent discussion to the arguments 
of the race between Achilles and the tortoise and of the flight of 
the arrow. 

I have, in agreement with the majority of critics, called Zeno’s 
arguments paradoxes because motion is a fact that cannot be 
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reasoned out of existence. To quote Wisdom: “The problem 
is not to prove that Achilles catches the tortoise, because we know 
that he does, but to find out where the ‘ proof’ that he does not 


is faulty and why it is convineing”. But this would not satisfy 


a defender of Zeno who might reply : “ The fact of motion is a 
fact of perception. Zeno'does not deny that we perceive the 
fast runner catching up with the slow one. But his argument 
proves that our percept’ is only an appearance, or illusion, to 
_ which there can be no counterpart in physical existence. ‘Zeno’s 
conclusion is that there is-no physical motion.” Let me explain 
why the reply is not satisfactory. We may, for the sake of argu: 
ment, distinguish between Achilles and our percept of Achilles, 
and, likewise, between the tortoise and our percept of the tortoise. 
We then find that Zeno’s argument applies verbatim to the per- 
ceptible race, within the field of vision, between the percepts of 
Achilles and the tortoise. And if his conclusion, that Achilles 
cannot catch the tortoise, were correct, he should also conclude 
that the percept of Achilles cannot catch up with the percept of 
the tortoise. But since the latter conclusion is contrary to the 
facts of perception, and therefore a paradox, the original conclu- 
sion, concerning the impossibility of physical motion, remains 
equally unjustified. On the other hand, Wisdom’s query, “‘ Why 
is Zeno’s argument convincing?” has a simple answer, even 
though we admit that the conclusion of Zeno’s arguments is a 
paradox. For, as I shall try to convince the reader, while Zeno 
has not proved the unreality of motion, he has refuted the ordinary 
idea of motion, the idea, that is, that most uncritical people 
would accept as an adequate account. — If a'statement of the ordi- 
nary conception of motion is required, I should suggest the 
following : “ Movement is a state of a material thing in physical 
space (or of a percept in perceptual space) which consists in 
occupying consecutive positions through a period of time ; and the 
moving thing remains the same through the change of position ”. 
There is no authentic record of Zeno’s own formulation of his 
arguments. And my object is not historical accuracy, but pre- 
sentation which is least susceptible to adverse criticism. Ac- 
cordingly, let me introduce the paradoxes by a provisional state- 
ment, with the understanding that, as the examination proceeds, 
we are free to qualify or change the formulation. To begin with 
the paradox of the race, let me make use of Metcalf’s account. 
The letters “ A” and “'T'” designate, respectively, Achilles and 
the tortoise. We imagine, in order to avoid irrelevant criticism, 
the size of the two runners to be reduced to that of two particles 
or even material points. I do not think that this imaginative 
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reduction is theoretically objectionable. Wisdom has raised an 
objection, but for no other reason than the dogma that “ there 
is nothing in experience to correspond.to Euclid’s definition of the 
word (point)”. A. simple experiment may convince the reader 
that the dogma is, to say the least, questionable. Let the reader 
look at the bottom of this page, and, if his perceptual experience 
is similar to mine, he will see, at the intersection of the two edges, 
something which is not perceptibly distinguishable from a Eucli- 
dean point: I do not discern any length, width, or depth at the 
corner of the page. And even if strictly dimensionless points 
were not to be found in perceptual experience, there is no proof 
that they do not exist in physical space, where the race that we 
are concerned with is supposed to take place. Suppose, however, 
that. Euclidean points are ideal constructions. We may still 
describe the race in terms of points with the aid of Whitehead’s 
method of extensive abstraction.. To proceed with Metcalf’s 
- “Let A have:a velocity of one mile per hour and T a velocity 
of $ mile per hour. At.a given instant let. T:be one mile in ad- 
vance of A. . ... While A is covering the one mile, the original 
distance between T and A, T moves } mile further along and the 
distance between them is 4 mile; while.A covers this } mile, T 
moves } mile, etc. We thus obtain an infinite series 1, 4, +, 4, — 
. . . Since no term of this series can ever become zero, no matter 
how long the process. continues, the distance between A and T 
can never become zero, A can never overtake T.” 
' Let us assume, in addition, that both A and T move with a 
uniform speed. With this addition we can easily dispose of © 
Wisdom’s difficulty of defining velocity at a point: we determine 
the velocity of each runner by dividing the total distance of the 
course by the time which it takes the runner to cover the distance. 
We are now in a position to appraise the five types of refutation 


(1) Logical Refutations. 

Zeno has been charged with self-contradiction and with the 
fallacy of composition. The first accusation, which is entirely 
false, is as follows: ‘‘ Zeno’s statement of the conditions of the 
race, for example, of the condition that A moves faster than T, 
is equivalent to the assumption that motion exists, and therefore 
contradicts his own conclusion that motion is an illusion. Hence 
Zeno is inconsistent with himself.” The falsehood of this ac- 
cusation can be easily demonstrated. Of course, we must grant 
that Zeno begins with the assumption that there is motion, and 
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concludes that there is no motion. But this procedure means 
only that he asserts, on the basis of his “ proof”, that If there is 
motion, then there is no motion. And, of course, the underscored 
conditional statement is true if, and only if, there is no such thing 
as motion. ‘The point needs emphasis because it clears up a con- 
fusion from which even such an able analyst as Wisdom is not en- 
tirely free. Wisdom argues for the existence of a difference 
between the “ dichotomy ” and the “race”. “About this (the 
‘ dichotomy ’) we may observe that it cannot be justly used to 
support the former argument (of the race) because in that Achilles 
is assumed to be able to move, and to have recoutse to the dicho- 
tomy would be to go back on a postulate already granted.” 
This quotation shows that Wisdom fails to observe’ that the 
postulate of motion is assumed in both arguments exactly in the 
same sense, 7.¢. in the form of ‘the “ If’’ clause of a conditional 
statement. The “dichotomy ” amounts to this: “If there is 
motion, then it must start ; but there is no minimum distance to 
start with ; therefore motion cannot start ; therefore if there is 
motion, there is no motion ; therefore there is no motion.’ The 
“dichotomy ”’ would substantially differ from the “race” only 


if the latter argument asserted motion in the form of a categorical — 


statement, only if Zeno were inconsistent. 

H. B. Smith, who credits E. A. Singer with the criticism, has 
contended that the argument of the race commits the fallacy of 
composition. ‘“ Because Achilles has to go through every term 
of an infinite series in order to reach the limit, it does not follow 
that he has to go through all terms in order to reach the limit. 
The fallacy of the use of all in the collective and in the distributive 
sense ambiguously, is surely well enough known” (The Journal 
of Philosophy, 1927)... But this contention is difficult to under- 
stand. If “all”, in the collective sense, designates the collection 
of points which make up the total distance between Achilles and 
the tortoise, then, since he must cover the whole distance to catch 
the tortoise, Achilles must go through all the points, in the collec- 
tive as well as in the distributive sense. On the other hand, the 
context of the quotation allows for a different interpretation. 
The totality (“all ” in the collective sense) of points on the track 
of the race may be construed in the sense of a potentiality to have 
any point singled out (by means of intersecting the track, say) 
rather than in the sense of a collection of actual points. Ac- 
cordingly, to say that Achilles goes through every point is to say 
that he goes through every actual point, 2.e. through every point 
of his course which we may designate or single out, or, to put the 
same thing in a negative form, that we cannot specify a single 
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point on the track through which he does not go ; and this is not’ 
to say that, during his travelling over the whole distance, Achilles 
manages to single out, or actualise, every potential point of the 
distance. If this interpretation is correct, Singer and-Smith are 
right. But, in this case, Zeno’s error is a failure to differentiate 
between the actual and the potential aspects of the situation, 
and the corresponding logical fault is not the fallacy of composition 
but, as the reader will find out later, a confusion between “ any” 


(2) Mathematical Refutations, 

* Mathematicians have often claimed that the formula of the sum 
of an infinite geometrical progression resolves the paradox of the 
race because it enables us to compute when and where A catches 
up with T. Their claim is an error. The argument, upon which 
the claim rests, can be summed up thus: “If A and T move ac- 
cording to the prescribed’ conditions, the use of the relevant 
formula proves that A overtakes T by covering two miles in two © 
hours”. But the point is that the race between A and T is a 
physical performance, which is not a mathematical computation, 
and if Zeno can prove that physical motion is impossible, the 
computation of the time and place of the meeting of the two 
runners is stultified. On the other hand, since Zeno is concerned 
with an infinity of distances, considerations of mathematics are 


.certamly relevant to the solution of the paradox. I cannot 


accept Wisdom’s contention that there can be no correspondence 


_ between Achilles’ course and an infinity of distances, at any rate not 


on the grounds of Wisdom’s observation that “ if this correspon- 
dence existed, Achilles would have to travel over a literal infinity 
of intervals”. For Wisdom’s observation is nothing but the basis 
of Zeno’s own paradoxical conclusion. And Wisdom’s contention, 
which would leave the application of mathematics to physics a 
complete mystery, is hardly preferable as an alternative to Zeno. 
Fortunately, we do not have to choose between Zeno and Wisdom. 
Consideration of mathematics is relevant, in this connection, pre- 
cisely because mathematicians remind us of the fact that an infinite 
convergent series of distances may make up a short total distance, 
and that, therefore, to travel over such an infinity of distances 
is no more than to travel over a short distance. 

The truth is that not only is mathematics relevant to, but it 
provides an effective refutation of, Zeno’s conclusion that A can 
never overtake T, if “ never” is taken to mean “ not during any 
finite interval of time”. According to a common interpretation 
of the paradox of the race, Zeno argues that it would take Achilles 
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an infinite time to travel over an infinity of distances, however 
short each of the distances may be. Against this version of the 
“raee ” the mathematician points out that an infinite number of 


distarices may add up to a short total distance and, likewise, 


an infinite number of intervals of time may add up to a short 
duration. For example, the sum of the infinite sequence of 
distances which A is expected to cover in order to catch the tor- 
toise is equal to two miles, and the sum of the corresponding in- 
finity of time-intervals is two hours. These are the grounds of 
Metcalf’s conclusion : ‘‘ The simple mathematical conclusion, of 
course, is not that A can never overtake T, but that A cannot 
cover the sum of the series of space intervals separating the two 
in less time than the sum of the series of time intervals required 
for A to cover the corresponding space intervals. In other words, 
A cannot cover the two miles necessary to overtake T in less than 
the two hours required for him to move two miles.” Thus far 
the mathematician is right. But mathematics cannot help us if 
“ never ”’ is understood to be an expression of physical impossi- 
bility. 
Mathematics, while still relevant, is no longer effective against 
a version of Zeno’s argument which brings out the impossibility 
of reproducing a mathematical infinite sequence of discrete terms 
by means of a temporal sequence of discrete physical or physio- 
logical acts. The sum of an infinite series cannot be found by the 
familiar procedure of adding the summands one by one, but must 
be computed with the aid of the concept of limit. This point is 
rightly emphasised by Wisdom, who points out that “the sum 
of an infinite series is a limit and is not a total of values added up 
one by one”, But what needs further emphasis is the fact that 
A must cover the sequence of distances, which separates A from 
T, by traversing them one by one. To runa race is not to compute 
a limit. There is the sequence of distances :. 1, 4,},.. .. And 
Achilles’ travelling over these distances is, in effect, equivalent 
tocountingthem. But the difficulty is that one cannot enumerate 
an infinite sequence of terms. As A reaches the second distance 
of the total sequence, A might record the accomplishment by 
saying “one”; then “two” for the next distance, and so on. 
But if A is to catch T, A cannot stop running at any arbitrary 
division of the course and just say “and so on”. The difficulty 
is not met by Metcalf’s observation that A has an ‘infinity of time- 
intervals to enable him to traverse an infinite sequence of dis- 
tances.1 To quote Metcalf: ‘“‘ We have in our situation two 
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interrelated infinite series, one of space intervals and the other 


of time intervals, each of which converges to a limit. Zeno 
states his puzzle shrewdly to draw attention away from the time 
series.” This passage, although written @ propos of Wisdom’s 
paper, completely disregards Wisdom’s relevant considerations 
(ff. the last paragraph on p. 71 of Wisdom’s article). But the 
crucial point, against Metcalf, is that recourse to an infinite series 
of time-intervals has the effect of duplicating the difficulty as- 
sociated with the infinite sequence of distances. To make the 
point clear, let us simplify the argument. First, let us observe 
that the motion of T is not essential. For, as Peirce has re- 
marked, if the race takes place on the deck of a moving boat 
under specifiable conditions, an observer on the embankment of 
the river perceives A running towards a stationary T. Yet, in 
order to traverse the distance that keeps them apart, A must 
first cover half the distance, then half the remaining distance, and 
80 on ad infinitum. With this simplification the argument of the 
race is seen to-be essentially the same as the “dichotomy”. While 
the former requires an enumeration of the sequence “1, 4, }, 3 
gt » the latter requires an enumeration of the same series in 
ieverse +») %,4,$,1”. The difficulty, symbolised by the dots, 

is the same, regardless of whether the dots are on the right or 
on the left hand side of a series. And when the “ race ” and the 
“dichotomy ” are thus identified, we may proceed with the second 
simplification by arresting both runners. This is to say that a 
purely temporal change, Metcalf’s infinite series of time-intervals, 

is amenable, by the argument of the dichotomy, to the same 
difficulty that we have found in a course of motion. For a second 
of time cannot elapse without the antecedent completion of the 
first half of the second ; but this half-second requires the com- 
pletion of the first quarter-second ; and so on; thus there is no 
fraction of a second, however small, with which the second in 
question can begin its process of completion. Hence Whitehead’s 

remark that the real problem is that of time and that “ the intro- 
duction of motion brings in irrelevant details”. Whitehead’s 

observation not only serves to refute Metcalf, but leads, through 
the assimilation of motion to time, to the grounds upon which 
the subsequent types of refutation of Zeno are based, namely, 
to the rejection of the ordinary conception of movement. At the 
same time, Whitehead’s reduction of Zeno’s puzzles to a problem 
of pure change is not a reduction to purely mathematical con- 
siderations. To resolve the paradoxes, mathematical and agree 
tesources must be combined. 
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(3) Russell's: Mathematico-physical Refutation. 
A part of the ordinary conception is that a moving body pro- 


ceeds from the starting point to the next, and on, until the point 


of destination is reached. Russell has proved that this notion is 
wrong because the points on a line form a mathematical con- 
tinuum, which means, among other things, that, since a third point 
can be inserted between any two points on a line, there is no neat 
point for a body to move to from the starting point. . Russell’s 
own conception is based on an affinity between the state of rest 
and the state of motion. To say that a body is at rest is to say 
that at different moments it is at the same place. To say that 
a body is moving is to say that it is at different moments at 
different places. In either case, to use W. P. Montague’s feli- 
citous expressions, the “‘ At-at ” description is sufficient, and must 
be opposed to the ordinary “‘ From-to ” description of movement, 
We should not say that a stationary body moves from one 


- moment to another, and yet we have no difficulty in understanding 


that the body happens to occupy different moments. Similarly, 
we should have no difficulty, in the case of motion, with the con- 
ception of a body that happens to occupy different places without 
moving from one to another. Of course, we may continue to 
speak of a body moving from one position to another, and our 


‘ locution is correct English, provided our words are dissociated 


from the “ From-to ”’ notion, 7.e. from the notion that the moving 
body proceeds from its present position to the next. 

Russell’s theory enables him to refute any version of Zeno’s 
arguments which shares the “ From-to” notion with ‘“ common 
sense”. His refutations are particularly effective in his treatment 
of the “stadium” and of one form of the “arrow”. Let us 
consider the latter. Zeno is supposed to argue as follows. “ At 
every moment during the flight the arrow occupies one of its 
consecutive positions ; but at any such single moment there is 
no time for the arrow to change positions, because if there were, 
the instant would be divisible, contrary to the definition of a 
moment, into sub-instants at which the change could take place ; 
and since there is no time for motion, there is no such thing as 
motion.” The argument, in this form, derives its force from the 


assumption that there is a gap, 4.e. there is no time, between any. 


two consecutive instants. Russell refutes the argument by point- 
ing out that the series of instants, like the series of points on a line, 
is a mathematical continuum: no two instants are consecutive, 
and between any two instants there is time because there is a 
third instant. On the other hand, the theory of continuous 
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- geries does not take care of the difficulty of the‘ race” : Achilles 


js expected to travel over an infinity of consecutive distances. 
Russell himself is aware of this difficulty : ‘‘ Thus, in the case of 
the runner, if half, three-quarters, seven-eighths, and so on of the 
course were marked, and the runner was not allowed to pass any 
of the marks until the umpire said ‘ Now ’, then Zeno’s conclusion 
would. be true in practice, and he would never reach the goal ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 197). But no attempt is made to cope with the diffi- 
culty except for the following inadequate addition: “ But it is 
not essential to the existence of a collection, or even to knowledge 
and reasoning concerning it, that we should be able to pass its 
terms in review one by one”. The addition is inadequate because 
it: does not meet the point of the difficulty. For Achilles’ course 
of running is not a matter of knowledge or reasoning ; nor is it 
a matter of mere existence of an infinite collection of distances. 
We may grant, for the sake of argument, the existence of an 
infinite sequence of distances within the total distance between 
Aand T. But this antecedently given sequence is not the infinite 
sequence in the making that we are concerned with, i.e. not the 
sequence of Achilles’ acts of covering the antecedently given 
distances one by one. We may observe that a solution of the 
difficulty is suggested by Russell when he remarks that the dis- 
tances of the course are not marked. For we may argue that if 
the distances are not marked; there are no actual points on a line. 
The argument is that if the infinite collection of points on the 
track of the race were actual, one of these points would divide 
the track into two halves, another would mark off three-fourths 
of the total distance, and so on, and Achilles’ successive acts of 
occupying such points of division would be equivalent to the 
marking of the course by the umpire’s “Now”. And, if the 
argument is correct, the conclusion is that the runner, while in 
motion, cannot pause at any point, however momentarily, to 
effect a subdivision of his course. But I suppose this conclusion 
is too much like Bergson’s idea, that the “ arrow never is in any 
point of its course”, to be acceptable to Russell. On the other 
hand, an alternative solution of the difficulty, to be explained 
presently, which is based on the physical theory of relativity is 
in complete accord with Russell’s position. And I think this fact 
by itself is a strong presumption in favour of his theory. 


(4) Physical Refutations. 


The resolution of the paradox of the race, on the grounds of 
relativity, has been proposed by myself in a “ Note” published 
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in The Journal of Philosophy in 1932. The argument can be best 
understood with the aid of a simple space-time diagram. The 
diagram illustrates Metcalf’s statement of the conditions of the 
race, together with the condition that the track is a straight line, 
The additional condition enables us to disregard two dimensions 
of space, ¢.e. allows us to represent the track (at the moment 
when the race between A and T is supposed to start) by the 
x-axis of the diagram, and therefore to reserve the t-axis for 3 
representation of the single dimension of time. Let the units 
of division along the z-axis be miles, and along the ¢-axis hours, 
While the z-axis represents the track at noon, the time when we 
assume the race to start, a different line, x’, represents the track 
one hour later. Accordingly, the language of space-time does not 
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allow us to speak of the same track, i.e. of the same line, at two 
different moments. A stone placed at O at noon is at the world- 
point (i.e. @ point specified by a co-ordinate of space and a 
co-ordinate of time) 1 at 1 o’clock and at 2 at-2 p.m. This 
illustrates the fact that a world-line (7.e. a line which consists of 
a series of world-points) of a body at rest is either the ¢-axis or a 
line parallel to the t-axis. The initial distance between A and T 
is the segment AT, one mile long. At the end of the first hour of 
the race A is at A’, or, to be more exact, the event A is replaced 
by the event A’. The whole course of the runner A is represented 
by the world-line AM. We may say that a space-time representa- 
tion of a being, for example, of A through the course of the race, 
is, like a book of biography, nothing but a sequence of events or 


_ world-points. Similarly, the biography of T during the race is 


the world-line TM. The greater speed of A is represented by 
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a greater deviation of the corresponding world-line from the time- 
axis: the angle between AM and O¢ is larger than the angle 
between TM and O¢. Since AM and TM are not parallel, they 
must intersect. The world-point of intersection, M, is the event 
of the meeting between A and T. The existence of M refutes 
Zeno’s assertion that Achilles cannot catch the tortoise. The 
diagram also shows that the difficulty of enumerating an infinite 
series by a sequence of acts is beside the point. A does not have 
to travel over an infinite series of distances along the track, the 
a-axis, in order to catch up with T, because A does not travel along 
the x-axis at all. The space-time representation has a further 
advantage of incorporating into itself the results which we have 
already established on independent grounds. In agreement with 
the mathematician, the figure shows, first, that A catches up 
with T in two hours, and, second, that the finite world-lines AM 
and TM contain an infinite number of (potential) world-points. 
Peirce’s point, that Zeno’s argument is unaffected if we consider 
the tortoise to be at rest, is represented by a transformation of 
vo-ordinates which would identify the time-axis with TM. The 
relativist convertibility of the world-line of a moving body into 
a time-axis illustrates Whitehead’s contention that Zeno’s argu- 
ment is essentially concerned with time. Specification of world- 
lines by means of correlated co-ordinates of space and time, re- 
gardless of whether a world-line represents motion or rest, is, of 
course, equivalent to Russell’s “ At-at:” conception. Moreover, 
@ Space-time representation leaves no room for the “ From-to”’ 
conception. Since a physical body, whether at rest or in motion, 
turns out to be a world-line, 7.e. a biography or a route of events, 
there is no transition from one event to another (the events are 
simply there), and no need for an agent (over and above the series 
of events) to perform such a transition. Nevertheless, even the 
theory of relativity is not sufficient. For a space-time repre- 
sentation, even if we take it to be a true description of physical 
reality, is not complete truth because of the relativist’s pre- 
occupation with the timeless aspect of nature to the exclusion 
of the dynamic aspect.’ A philosopher may agree with Minkowski 
that space-time is real, but not with his contention that “ space in 
itself and time in itself dissolve into shadows”. And the - 
philosopher finds support in the quantum physicist’s principle of 
1 A space-time representation can be given as a graph, with no intention 
to portray physical reality. For example, a pre-relativity physicist could 
use the figure on p. 160 by interpreting AM and TM as curves of velocity. 
On the other hand, the relativist interpretation allows us to construe AM 


and TM as world-lines, i.e. representations of real events, because space- 
time is a metrical continuum, and, in this sense at least, a physical reality. 
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complementarity : the positional (space-time) aspect of physical 
processes is complementary to the dynamic (momentum-energy) 
aspect. With regard to Zeno’s puzzles the limitation of the theory 
of relativity has the following effect. While the theory refutes 
the argument of the race, and Zeno’s conclusion that the meeting 
between Achilles and the tortoise cannot take place, the refutation 
upholds Zeno’s static philosophy. The arrow, which I have 
inserted in the diagram of the race, is not part of the space-time 
representation. For an arrow symbolises the vector character, 
and therefore the dynamic aspect, of motion. And so we are 
not surprised to find that the theory of relativity does not help 


us in dealing with the following two versions of the paradox of 


the arrow. (a) “ The arrow in flight is at rest. For, if every- 
thing that occupies a space equal to itself is at rest, and whatever 
is in flight occupies at any given moment a space equal to itself, 
the arrow cannot move.” (b) “If an arrow could move, then 
it would move either where it is or where it is not (because there 
are no other places in the world). But the arrow cannot move 
where it already is and it cannot do anything where it is not. 
Therefore the arrow cannot move.” The force of the argument, 
in either of these two forms, depends on the assumption, on which 
common sense, Russell, and the theory of relativity agree, that 
at any moment the moving object must occupy a definite position. 
To oppose the argument let me point out that this assumption 
has been challenged by Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, 
according to which a particle in motion can be assigned a specific 
positional co-ordinate only at the expense of its specifiable dynamic 
properties of momentum and energy. For the principle may be 
interpreted, with qualifications that need not be reviewed here, 
to the effect that a moving “ particle” is not at any definite 
position at any definite moment. In fact, so long as the “ par 
ticle ” is in a state of motion, it is not a definite body but, to use 
the quantum physicist’s words, something like a cloud, in a state 
of “ diffusion”. And to accept this interpretation is to find one- 
self in substantial agreement with Bergson’s philosophical refuta- 
tion of Zeno. 


(5) Philosophical Refutations. 


A philosophical solution of Zeno’s paradoxes is an outcome of 
an analysis within the framework of the philosopher’s system of 
categories. For example, Bergson’s solution is a consequence 
of applying to the paradoxes his general principle that at 
properties of time and motion are metaphysically ultimate. Let 
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~ us consider a summary of his procedure (ef. Creative Evolution). 


“ All movement is articulated mwardly. It is either an indivi- 
sible bound (which may occupy, nevertheless, a ve.y long dura- 
tion) or a series of indivisible bounds.” In either case, movement 
is an act, or a series of acts, “and not a thing”. In opposition 
to the act of movement, the path of motion, the line, is arbitrarily 
divisible. And Zeno’s paradoxes consist in “ supposing that what 
is true of the line is true of the movement”. Thus the fallacy of 
the “‘ arrow ” is the prescribed division of an “ indivisible bound ” 
into a sequence of static positions of the arrow along the path of 
its flight. Similarly, in the argument of the race, Zeno fails to 
take into account the distinct rhythms, each based on its own 
indivisible quantum of movement, according to which Achilles 
and the tortoise must run, and attempts to force their organically 
articulated movements into an artificial pattern of endless division. 
Bergson’s conception of motion is unquestionably one-sided. 
He stresses the absolute qualitative aspect of an act of movement, 
its dynamic character, so much that he is unable to account 
either for the relativity of motion (and, in particular, for the 
relativist’s convertibility of motion into rest by means of a change 
in the framework of reference) or for the fact that, however 
qualitatively unique, different movements are commensurable. 
Nevertheless, as Whitehead has shown, Bergson’s error can be — 
corrected without damage to the principle of his solution of Zeno’s 
paradoxes. According to Whitehead, we must concede to 
Bergson that movement, or more generally change, consists of 
atomic, or internally indivisible, events, but we also must add 
that each event is involved in a web of spatio-temporal relation- 
ships with others, and is thereby, 7.e. in so far as the event shares 
in the nature of the infinitely divisible public medium of space- 
time, externally divisible. Thus, Whitehead proceeds, move- 
ment, or change, has two complementary aspects, the aspect 
of actuality and the aspect of potentiality. Actuality consists 
in the occurrence of events; and since a single event occurs, 
throughout: its extended region, so to speak, with one stroke, 
actuality is atomic. On the other hand, the extended region which 
embodies an occurrence in relation to itssurroundings offers a poten- 
tiality of unlimited partition. Accordingly, Whitehead accepts 
Bergson’s solution of the paradoxes with the reservation that 
what Bergson says about change and movement is true only 
with regard to the aspect of actuality. ‘‘ The conclusion is that 
in every act of becoming there is the becoming of something with 
temporal extension ; but that the act itself is not extensive, in 


the sense that it is divisible into earlier and later acts of becoming 
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which correspond to the extensive divisibility of what has become’ — 
(Process and Reality, Part 2, Chap. 2, § 2). 

There is not much that I can add, to make my own position 
clear, to what I have already said in commenting on the five 
types of refutation. Let me repeat that I believe that we must 
learn something from each type. With regard to my philosophy 
of change and motion, I follow, with substantial modifications, 
Bergson and Whitehead.! To justify my differences from these 
writers I must refer the reader to a forthcoming book, “ Power 
and Events ”’.* For the present I can only sum up certain con- 
clusions which are relevant to Zeno’s paradoxes. The unifying, 
and organising, factor in the state of motion is not an actual 
body but a power. Accordingly, there is no actual thing which 
occupies a definite position at a definite moment, or proceeds 
_ from one position to another, and remains the same actual thing 
throughout the process of motion. Nor is the process, as a rule, 
pure actuality. Usually movement involves alternative poten- 
tialities from which the actual set of events is a selection. Actual — 
events, which emerge sporadically now and then, here and there, 
within the range of the underlying power, as so many different 
manifestations of the latter, are relatively unified and completed 
entities. Thus actualisation involves abruptness and requires 
some form of arrest, either an internal interruption, or cessation, 
of movement, or else a fixation from outside in a percept or snap- 
shot. Achilles’ catching the tortoise is an actualisation, but it 
does not come out via an endless train of actual events. The 
abruptness with which the event is materialised is illustrated, in 
the space-time diagram, by the sudden emergence of the world- 
point M at the intersection of the world-lines AM and TM. Yet, 
however abrupt, the occurrence of the event is part of the course 
of the race as much as M is an actualised member of the collection 
of points along the intersecting lines. Any other point, during 
the course, could be actualised. Accordingly, we may say that 
Achilles travels over an infinity of distances if we mean no more 
than to say that he could stop short half-way, or at any other 
fraction of his course. But we must emphasise the fact that 
Achilles cannot move at all if he is expected to pause at, and 
therefore actualise, all points of the track ahead. Similarly with 


1I have not yet come across a philosophical refutation of Zeno which is 
not in Bergson’s tradition. Both Wisdom and Ritchie apply Bergson’s 
principle, although with an empiricist twist : Wisdom analyses motion into 
a series of indivisible data, while Ritchie identifies a movement with a single 


* To be published by Princeton University Press in 1946. 
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the arrow. The “single bound ” of the arrow is not an actual 
event but a loosely unified dynamic state which issues into an 
actual event only when the arrow hits the target. The unity of 

the dynamic state is incompatible with the notion of a sequence 
of static positions. On the other hand, the dynamic state of the 
flight allows for infinite divisibility in this sense: a suitably chosen 
obstacle can break the flight of the arrow at any point, but again 
not at all points, of its course. The simplicity and effectivenes 
of such considerations, in dealing with Zeno’s puzzles, I take to 
be evidence in favour of the philosophy of power. 
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-V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
THE TERMINOLOGY OF SENSE-DATA. 


In the October issue of Mrnp (Vol. LIV, No. 216) Mr. A. J. Ayer 
purports to show that if we explain the term “ sense-datum ” and 
the expression “ direct apprehension ” in the sort of way in which 
Prof. Moore has attempted to explain them in his recent discussion 
of the subject,! we shall have to conclude that no sense-data can ever 
be identical with physical entities.2 Now it will be remembered that 
Moore claims that, in his usage of the term “ sense-datum ”’, it is an 
open question whether or not some physical entities are also sense- 
data: he says that he is so using this term that it is not a contradic- 
tion, or at any rate not an obvious contradiction, to suppose, for in- 
stance, that when I am looking at my right hand a certain “ directly 
seen ” object which I can “ pick out ”’ (that is, a certain sense-datum) 
is identical with a part of the surface of my hand. And he tells us 
that while he is strongly inclined to think that some sense-data are 
identical with physical surfaces (i.e. that physical surfaces, or parts 
of physical surfaces, are directly seen), he is also strongly inclined to 
take the opposite view and to maintain that sense-data are never 
identical with physical surfaces, that is, that physical surfaces are 
never directly seen. Now Mr. Ayer claims that Moore is mistaken in 
thinking that he can thus consistently allow the ibility of identi- 
fying any sense-data with physical surfaces : on Moore’s explanations, 
Mr. Ayer says, this is impossible. 

It seems to me, however, that Mr. Ayer is quite wrong on this 
point, and I should like to examine, though only very briefly, what 
he says about it. What is the part of Moore’s explanations of the 
term “ sense-datum ”’, and of the expression “ direct apprehension ”, 
from which it follows, according to Mr. Ayer, that no sense-data can 
ever be identical with physical surfaces? So far as I can see it is 
this: Mr. Ayer thinks chat Moore wishes so to use the expression, “ x 
is directly seen ” that the propositional function “2 is directly seen ” 
entails the propositional function “x exists”’; that is, that it would 
be a contradiction to say, with regard to any object whatever, that 
that object is directly seen and yet does not exist. Let us suppose 


that this is in accordance with Moore’s intentions and usage ; and let 


us call this statement Mr. Ayer’s first premiss. Premiss (1) is thus : 
“The propositional function ‘ z is directly seen ’ entails the proposi- 
tional function ‘x exists’”. But now it is obvious that from (1) 
alone we cannot deduce Mr. Ayer’s conclusion, namely, that physical 
1“ A Reply to my Critics”, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (ed. by 
P. A. Schilpp), pp. 627-660. 
® Ayer, op. cit., pp. 298-303. 
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surfaces cannot be directly seen. Of this Mr. Ayer is, of course, fully 
aware ; and he therefore proceeds to give the following additional 
iss: “... with regard to any physical entity it always makes 
sense to say of it that it is seen, or otherwise perceived, in a sense of 
the word ‘ see ’ (or the word which stands for whatever other mode of 
rceiving is question) from which it does not follow that it exists ’’.1 

¢ us call this Mr. Ayer’s second premiss. Premiss (2) is thus: 
“There is a sense of the word ‘see’ such that the propositional 
function ‘ z is seen ’, where z is a physical entity, does not entail the 
positional function ‘z exists’”. But again, Mr. Ayer’s conclu- 
sion, (let us call it («)), namely, “‘ Physical surfaces cannot be directly 
seen ”, does not follow from the conjunction of (1) and (2) any more 
than it follows from (1) alone. This Mr. Ayer also knows, and he 
therefore adds: “ But if it be assumed that sense-data cannot be 
apprehended otherwise than directly, and that part of what is meant 
by saying of something that it is directly apprehended is that it exists, 
then there is no sense in which it can significantly be said of a 
sense-datum that it is ‘ perceived ’ but does not exist” (p. 300). Here, 
clearly, Mr. Ayer is adding a further premiss, namely, the premiss, 
(let us call it (3)), “ There is no sense of the word ‘ see ’ in which sense- 
data can be seen, other than the sense of the phrase ‘ directly see’ in 
which the propositional function ‘ x is directly seen ’ entails the pro- 


* positional function ‘z exists’”. And it is, I think, from the con- 


junction of (1), (2), and (3) that Mr. Ayer deduces his conclusion, («). 
Mr. Ayer is supposing, therefore, not merely that Moore so uses the 
expression “‘ x is directly seen ” that the propositional function “ z is 
directly seen ” entails the propositional function “ z exists ”’, but also 
that he so uses the term “ sense-datum ” that sense-data can only be 
seen in this sense—that there is no other sense of “see ” in which sense- 
data can also be said to be seen. And, perhaps, Mr. Ayer is right in 
supposing that both these things are true of Moore’s usage. Perhaps, 
that is, Mr. Ayer’s premisses (1) and (3) are both true. But what 
about his second premiss which is also, of course, needed to deduce 
his conclusion ? Is it true that with regard to any physical entity it 
always makes sense to say of it that it is seen, in a sense of the word 
‘see ’ from which it does not follow that it exists? Ido not fora 
moment believe that it is: I do not for a moment believe that there 
is any sense of “see ” in which we could say, without contradiction, 
“T am now seeing a large book on my desk, but neither the book nor 
the desk exists”. If they don’t exist, I certainly can’t see them ; 
though of course I may think I see them: I may, for instance, be havi 

an hallucination. Surely this is so? How could Mr. Ayer have denie 
such an obvious and nb trl fact about our usage of the word 
“see” as applied to physical objects? I must confess that I find 
an extreme difficulty in understanding how he could have made such 
a blunder and erected a whole argument upon it. But though I find 
it extremely difficult to understand this, I think I can just do so. 


1 Ayer, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 
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For unless, in assuming (2) to be true, he is making an absolutely dog. 
matic assertion, there must be, somewhere in his article, an attempt 
to support it. And I think that he does, in fact, say something which 
he takes to provide such support. Immediately before making 
his claim that Moore cannot consistently allow the possibility of 
identifying any sense-data with physical entities, Mr. Ayer considers 
how we should ordinarily describe such cases as Macbeth’s perception 
of the dagger ; and he says that we might do so either by saying that 
Macbeth saw a dagger which did not exist, or by saying that he 
imagined he saw a dagger, but did not really see it. If we say that he 
saw the dagger, Mr. Ayer continues, then we are using the word “ see ” 
in such a way that the function “ zis seen ” does not entail the func- 
tion “z exists”. But if, Mr. Ayer goes on, we use the word “ see ” 
in such a way that the function “ z is seen ” does entail the function 
“@ exists”, we must not say that Macbeth saw the dagger, but that 
he imagined that he saw it; and both usages, Mr. Ayer concludes, 
are legitimate. Now, unless Mr. Ayer says nothing at all to support 
his statement that with regard to any physical entity it always makes 
sense to say of it that it is seen, in a sense of the word “ see ” from 
which it does not follow that it exists, this example must, I think, 
have been meant to provide such support. But does it? Does it 
show that there is a sense of “ see ” in which the function “ z is seen ” 
does not entail the function “ z exists ’’ where the z, in both functions, 


stands for a physical entity? I do not think that it does, and it. 
seems to me that to maintain the opposite is to be guilty of a sheer 


confusion. For we may readily agree with Mr. Ayer that a man 
might well describe the case by saying “‘ Macbeth saw a dagger which 
did not exist’, and that, if he did so describe it, he would not be 
using language improperly. But from this it does not follow that 
os can say of a physical entity that i is seen but does not exist. 

‘or what is a man who says “ Macbeth saw a dagger which did not 
exist” actually asserting? Is be asserting that Macbeth saw a 
physical dagger but that yet no physical dagger existed ? I cannot 
think that anybody who reflected on this for a moment would suppose 
so. Yet if Mr. Ayer is to infer from the propriety of this sentence 
that one can say of a physical entity that it is seen though it does not 


exist, he must suppose so. For if by using this sentence a man is. 


merely asserting that Macbeth saw what I may call a sensory dagger, 
though no physical dagger existed, then obviously the propriety of 
the sentence goes no way to show that one can say of a physical entity 
that'it is seen though it does not exist. And it seems to me that this 
is all that a man who described the case by using this sentence would 
actually be asserting. Can Mr. Ayer deny it ? 

I think that Mr. Ayer has misled himself by failing to consider what 
can be substituted for the variable z in the functions “z is seen” 
and “z exists” in the passage in which he says that if a man de- 
scribed the case by saying “ Macbeth saw a dagger which did not 
exist”, he would be using “see” in such a way that the function 
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“is seen” does not entail the function “2 exists”. For what are 
we to substitute for the variable in these functions? It won’t 
do to say merely “ Substitute the word ‘ dagger’ ”’, for by using this 
word a man may be referring to what I called a sensory dagger. So 
that if we simply substitute the word “dagger” for the variable, 
we still don’t know that the entity of which we are saying that it is 
seen is a physical entity. But if we want to make it clear that we 
are talking of a physical entity and substitute for the variable the 
phrase “a physical dagger”, it is surely obvious that the result— 
“Macbeth saw a physical dagger but no physical dagger existed ”— 
is a contradiction. 

I must therefore conclude that Mr. Ayer’s second premiss is false, 
and that he has therefore failed to show that Moore, or anyone else 
who accepts his position, cannot consistently allow the possibility 
of identifying sense-data with physical entities. 

Finally, I should like to draw attention to a curious inconsistency 
in Mr. Ayer’s own article. In the second section of it he claims that 
we have no means for deciding such questions as whether physical 
surfaces can be directly seen: he says that Moore has failed to give 
us “ the information which alcne could make such a decision possible”’, 
and that the problem should therefore be regarded not as one of 
whether a certain proposition is true or false, but of whether it is 
advisable to make it true or false. When Moore says that he is in- 
clined to think that physical surfaces are directly seen, and yet also 
inclined to think that they cannot be, he is simply, Mr. Ayer says, 
“hesitating over the choice of alternative verbal conventions ”. 
This we are told in Section 2. Yet in Section 3 Mr. Ayer, as we have 
seen, purports to show that Moore is inconsistent in allowing the possi- 
bility that physical surfaces are directly seen. It would therefore 
seem as if, after all, Moore did give us “ the information which alone 
could make such a decision possible ”. 

I cannot see how Mr. Ayer can be right in what he says in his 
second section, if he is right in what he says in his third; and I 
cannot see how he can be right in what he says in his third section, 
if he is right in what he says in his second. vps 
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LAWS OF NATURE AND REASONABLENESS OF REGRET. 


Atmost all men are subject, at some time or other in their lives, to 
feelings of regret. Such feelings occur when a man believes that he has 
failed in'the execution of his responsibility—that he should have done 
other than he did. This belief in responsibility is in turn based on a 
belief in genuine free will. We hold that we should regret our action, 
and accept blame for it, when we chose the wrong course of action of 
our own free will. 

The freedom of choice involved here is clearly incompatible with 
determinism. There is, of course, a sense in which even a complete 
determinist can believe in free will ; for clearly voluntary action may 
be distinguished from involuntary action, and the adjective free ap- 
plied to the former. (But the determinist is faced with the problem 
of how the illusion of freedom which distinguishes a voluntary act 
from an involuntary one arises in a completely determined world.) 
Similarly, there are responsible people as contrasted with irresponsible 
ones, those who can be relied on and those who cannot, and this is of 
course the case even if determinism be true. But such conceptions of 
freedom and responsibility do not justify regret, for if one’s actions 
are ultimately determined there can be no rational ground for regret, 
since the actions could not have been other than they were. If 

t is to be justified, then, there must be genuine free will. 

t is not the purpose of this note to attempt a justification of the 
reasonableness of regret, but rather to point out one necessary, 
though insufficient, condition for any such justification. Interest- 
ingly enough, this condition involves the character of natural laws. 
This is not surprising when one recalls that the exponent of free will 
believes in a certain amount of determinism ; there must be sufficient 
tule of laws of nature for there to be a reliable connection between a 
free choice and its execution. It is the point of this paper that a 
rational justification of regret assumes not merely that there are laws 
of nature, but that these laws are more than mere summaries of 
matters of fact (past, present, or future). 

To specify more precisely the sense in which laws can be more than 
mere summaries of facts, let us consider material implication. 
Logicians are in the habit of symbolising natural laws by means of 
material implication. Thus “all men are mortal” is symbolised as 
“(z) : visa man. 3.2 is mortal.” Now it is true that material 
implication allows us to make most of the inferences we actually 
draw from such propositions. Thus the traditional syllogistic in- 
ferences to the mortality of Socrates, etc., can legitimately be made. 
But such a formulation of a law of nature reduces it to a mere sum- 
mary of particulars, association of events, or regularity of sequence, 
no different in kind from such a contingent proposition as “ all the 
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books on my desk are red”. Now a law of nature involves a poten- 
tiality or power not to be found in a merely contingent proposition 
which expresses a concrete event or collection of events rather than 
a potency in nature. It is an accident that all the books on my desk 
have a certain colour, and I should not expect that had some other 
pook been placed there it would have been red, i.e., the rule concerning 
the books has no potency or power. — . 

Prof. C. H. Langford has formulated a method for showing that 
material implication is inadequate for the expression of causal laws. 
It makes use of hypothetical, contrary to fact, statements about the 

, expressed in the subjunctive mood. It is precisely such pro- 
positions that are involved in judgments of regret. Consider a 
situation where a man loses his nerve and fails to drop a heavy object 
on an intruder for fear of the consequences if he misses, but regrets 
his action afterwards. The following propositions are of interest : 

p: All released objects fall. 

q:(z): zis released. . z falls, or (x): Ra .3. Fa. 

r: This object was not released, or ~ Ra. 

s: If this object had been released, it would have fallen. 

t: If this object had been released, it would not have fallen. 

u: If this object had been released, proposition g would have been 

falsified. 
(It is assumed that p has the necessary conditions imposed upon it so 
as to make it a true law of nature. Note that s, ¢, and u presuppose 
the truth of r.) . 

Now the man would not regret his action if he did not believe that 
pimplied s. But clearly g does not imply s, for q is a statement about 
what is the fact, whereas s is a statement about what. might have 
been. Applying q to this particular case, we have by substitution 
Ra.>. Fa, equivalent to ~ Ra. v. Fa, which is satisfied since ~ Ra. 
Thus material implication, being an extensional relation reducible to 
a factual “either ...or...”’, is a relation which allows no con- 
clusion to be drawn concerning the consequent if the antecedent is 
not a fact. It is not surprising, of course, than an extensional rela- 
tion has no bearing on questions of causal possibility and potency. 
Both s and ¢ are compatible with q. z 

One may be inclined at first not to accept the independence of 
both s and ¢ from g. A possible explanation is found in the fact that 
proposition w is implied by ¢, 7.e., if it is the case that the object would 
not have fallen had it been released, it follows that the extensional 
tule, (z): Rx 3 Fx, would have been falsified. Thus g is compatible 
with the assertion that had the man chosen an alternative path of 
action g would no longer have been true. In other words, since g 
isan assertion about the world as it is laid down, it says nothing about 
what the world would be like had it been even slightly different at 
some point of its history. This whole problem is of only academic 
interest to the complete determinist, for he does not admit that there 
can be alternative histories. But the man’s judgment of regret is 
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of nature, all released objects fall, would nevertheless have held, 
He certainly would not regret his action if he believed that had he 
released the object it wouldn’t have fallen anyway! — 

Thus a rational justification of regret assumes that the laws of 
nature are more than mere factual summaries, and express real 
potencies, in the sense that such laws hold, not in every possible 
universe, but certainly in a limited class of possible universes. 


W. Burks. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Does God Exist? By A. E. Taytor. London: Macmillan, 1945. 
Pp. vii + 172. 


‘Tas little book was written in the summer of 1939 ; but its publica- 


tion was delayed by the war, and the Preface is dated March 1945. 
It is sad to think that the author is no longer here to instruct us from 
his vast stores of learning, to stimulate us with his fertility and 
ingenuity in suggestion, and to edify us by his sincere concern for 
morality and religion. 

“The first question that arose in my mind as I read the book was : 
‘To what kind of readers is Taylor addressing himself?’ Plainly. 
not to professional philosophers or theologians. Rather, it would 
seem, to what I am wont in my private meditations to call the 
“¢lever-sillies ’ or the ‘ half-baked intellectuals ’; the class of persons 
who in England are so admirably catered for by the New Statesman. 
Probably a majority of these persons would explicitly assert or 
implicitly take for granted that ‘science’ has made theism in 

ral and Christianity in particular unworthy of serious con- 
sideration by an enlightened individual nowadays. 

If the book is addressed to such readers and is intended to bring 
about a change in their attitude towards theism and Christianity, 
it suffers, in my opinion, from serious defects. One is a tendency 
to chase every hare that crosses the path and thus to be diverted 
from the main course of the argument. This was noticeable in 
Taylor’s Gifford Lectures ; but he was such a learned and interesting 
companion in a by-path that one readily forgave him for dragging 
one down so many in the course ‘of two large volumes. In a 
little book of 172 pages it is too much of a good thing. A much 
more serious fault, which also occurred in the Gifford Lectures, is 
a tendericy to shoot at sitting birds and to knock down self-erected 
Aunt Sallies, and to rest content with a very perfunctory treatment 
of the main premisses or prejudices of the persons at whom one is 
directing one’s arguments. I will give some examples. 

(1) I think it is plain that the anti-theistic bias of the average 
contemporary ‘ clever-silly ’ is determined very largely by what he 
supposes to have been proved by Pavlov, by Freud, by Marx, and 
by their disciples. Now there is no reference at all to Dialectical 

terialism in the book; and the only reference to Behaviourism 
and. to Psycho-analysis is in a footnote on p. 44, where it is said of 
the former that the general verdict of psychologists is that it is 
already vieuxr jeu, and of the latter that it is doubtful whether 
cho-analysts are more than able and often successful ‘ empirics ’. 
ow both these judgments may be true, and I should myself agree 
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that the facts adduced by behaviourists and psycho-analysts are 
quite ludicrously inadequate to bear the vast theoretical structure 
which has been built upon them. But this should be shown with 
chapter and verse, and not just asserted as an obiter dictum in a foot. 
note, if any impression is to be produced on the anti-theism of 
persons who have imbibed these theories as truths established 
unquestionably by science. 

(2) A great deal of the positive theistic argument in the book 
admittedly rests on the assumption that the fundamental principles 
of morality are a priori truths, recognisable as such by any rational 
being who honestly reflects on them. Well, instructed persons 
are aware that a strong case can be made for this view and that a 
strong case can be made against it. But what is the use of arguing 
from this assumption with the kind of persons to whom the book is 
presumably addressed? It is a commonplace among the ‘clever- 
sillies ’ that so-called ‘moral judgments’ are not really judgments 
at all, but disguised commands, or expressions or evocations of 
emotion. 

For such reasons as these I think that the book is likely to appeal 
only to the already half-converted. It remains for me to give a 
brief sketch of Professor Taylor’s main contentions. 

_ Anyone who asserts that natural science disproves God’s existence 
may be invited to indicate any consequence which would certainly 
follow from the theistic hypothesis and is contrary to observation. 
It will generally be found that the asserter means either that science 

isproves some cosmological statement in the Bible or that theism 
is incompatible with the fact that in this life the good are often 
unhappy and the bad happy. The former alternative is irrelevant ; 
and we did not need to wait for science to inform us that there is 
often, a divorce in this life between virtue and happiness. The latter 
fact would be inconsistent with theism only on the supposition that 
there is no future life and that. the only possible aim of a good God 
in the present life would be to distribute happiness in accordance 
with merit. 

Anyone who asserts that natural science does nothing to establish 
theism, and assumes that therefore nothing can be done to establish 
it, may be reminded of the following facts. (i) The methods of 
natural science are not the only ways of gaining knowledge or 
rational conviction. (ii) The existence of natural science pre- 
supposes certain facts which are no part of its subject-matter. As 
regards the first point Prof. Taylor says that, in the end, every 
theory has to be judged in accordance with the principles of ‘ critical 
common-sense’. He ners mentions two of these, viz., (a) that 
a theory must take account of all the appearances which it professes 
to unify, and that its account of them must be free from internal 
inconsistency ; and (6) that a theory must not contain propositions 
which, if true, would be incompatible with anyone knowing or having 
- reason to believe them. As regards the second point Prof. Taylor 
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says that natural science presupposes that certain events are 
cognitions by persons of certain other things, events, or relationships, 
which are existentially independent of the cogniser and the cog- 
nitive event. Such facts as these, and the criteria by which one 
assesses the correctness or the reasonableness of cognitions, do not 
fall within the subject-matter of any natural science. He sums this 
up by saying that science claims to be knowledge ; that knowledge 
involves a knower, a process of knowing, and an object known ; 
that science is concerned only with the third of these ; and therefore 
that, even if it should provide no ground for theism, it does not 
follow that the total available data do not. 
' Do the facts with which science is concerned provide any ground 
for theism? Prof. Taylor begins by excluding anthropology from 
his purview on the ground that both its data and its inferences are 
so doubtful that it can be called a ‘ science’ only by courtesy. The 
question at issue is whether the facts ascertained by genuine sciences 
require or suggest the presence of a directing purpose which is morally 

. His answer is as follows. . 

(1) What is known of inorganic nature, taken by itself, suggests 
nothing more than that it is composed of agents which tend to 
behave in definite and ascertainable ways. 

(2) There now exist sentient, intelligent, and purposive beings. 
Prof. Taylor holds, in agreement with Stout, that the supposition 
that minds and mental processes began at a certain stage in the 
world’s history is unintelligible and must be rejected. The reason 
given is that there would be a fundamental ‘ discontinuity ’ between 
the alleged product and its alleged generators. He concludes that 
mind must be ‘an original and underived feature in the scheme of 
things’. But this does not show that there is a single coherent 
purpose, or that it must be supreme over obstacles, or that it is 
morally good. 

(3) Processes in livmg organisms are subject to the same general 
physical conditions, e.g. the Conservation of Energy, as processes 
in the inorganic part of nature. But these general conditions leave 
a number of alternatives open. Now it is found that all organic 
nature exhibits the following two characteristics. (i) The individual 
organism, while in health and also when not desperately sick, gener- 
ally responds to a situation in such a way as to preserve itself or 
to ensure the continuance of its species. (ii) All organic nature is 
fall of ‘ prospective adaptation ’, i.e. actions which will tend to pro- 
duce results beneficial to the individual or the om when certain 
as yet unfulfilled conditions shall come to be realised. Prof. Taylor 

as a typical example a butterfly laying eggs on those leaves 
which will provide suitable food for the grubs when they shall be 
hatched. Now in our own case we know that such actions are often 
determined by the fact that we perceived the present situation and 
foresaw the future situation and deliberately took appropriate 
measures in the light of this cognition. When and only when that 
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is the case we feel that the prospectively adaptive action is satis- 
factorily accounted for. But we cannot reasonably ascribe this 


kind of intelligence to the individual insect or animal. (I would 


add that we also cannot suppose that the nutritive and reparatory 

rocesses in our Own organisms are guided by our own intelligences 
or that the elaborate nervous mechanism by which we carry out 
our intentions has been designed and constructed by ourselves.) 
Prof. Taylor concludes that animal life involves intelligence, but 
that, only in man-and, I would add, only very partially there), 
is the intelligence embodied in the individual. He leaves us to infer 
that it must be located elsewhere. And he adds that it is hardly 
possible to suppose that this intelligence began to operate only 
when there first began to be organisms, if there ever was a time 
when, there were none. For the environment needed to be formed 
in certain very special ways if life were to be possible. 

Professor Taylor then considers whether the theory of natural 
selection by elimination of the less fitted to survive, even if we 
granted it all the premisses that it needs, would invalidate the above 
argument. The main points which he makes are these. (i) The 
theory presupposes the existence of organisms with all their char- 
acteristic peculiarities of nutrition, self-repair and self-adjustment, 
reproduction, heredity, etc. (ii) We must distinguish between the 
line of development which leads to creatures with complex special 
instincts adapted to special situations, and that which leads to 
creatures with flexible intelligences working by insight and foresight 
and deliberately transforming the environment. We might expect 
natural selection to give rise to the former, but one can see no reason 
why it should lead to the latter. 

(4). Prof. Taylor thinks that the argument based on the teleology 


of organisms, taken by itself, would be compatible with a kind of 


polytheism which recognises a number of departmental gods. It 
seems to me that at this level something should be said about the 
nightmarish appearance of stupid perseveration and meaningless 
fecundity in organic nature. If the teleologist would consider the 
ways of the lemming and the locust, he would be a sadder and 


perhaps a wiser man. However that may be, Prof. Taylor holds 


that we can get.no nearer to theism unless we can find reason to hold 
that there is an End of Nature as distinct from relative ends in 
nature. At this stage we must introduce specifically moral data; 
and it is just here that the argument becomes so thin, in my opinion, 
that I find it difficult to give a synopsis of it which will not seem unfair. 

The main pcints seems to be these. (i) There is an objective 
distinction between right and wrong. (ii) This implies that there is 
a certain kind of life which one ought to lead simply because it is 
right to live in that way. (iii) This implies that the existence of 
intelligent and moral persons, living as they ought to live, is an 
intrinsically good state of affairs. And we know of nothing else 
that is intrinsically good. (iv) Therefore, if the course of nature 
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subserves any one absolute end, that end can only be the producticn, 
the training, and the maintenance of such persons, and providi 
them with the necessary conditions for living such a life. (v) Finite - 
rational beings are often ignorant of certain moral laws, and they 
often disobey those of which they are aware. Yet these laws are 
‘valid’ even when they are unrecognised or when they are recog- 
nised and flouted. Prof. Taylor holds that this implies that there 
is an Intelligence which bas always been aware of these rules and 
always acts in accordance with them. (vi) If nature as a whole 1s 
directed to the development and exercise of moral persons, and if 
that end.is to be attained, the Intelligence which directs nature 
must know the whole system of nature and the innermost thoughts 
and wishes of persons in complete detail and must be in full control 
of nature. The latter requires that this Intelligence shall have 
originated nature and not be related to it merely as a workman to 
his materials. (vii) On the same supposition we must assume that 
human beings survive the death of their present bodies and that 
they will have’an unending post-existence. 

What are we to say about the argument which I have tried to 
summarise fairly above? In the first place, I simply do not know 
what to say about the contention that the validity of moral rules 
entails the existence of a person who has always been aware of them 
and always acts in accordance with them. As it stands it does not 
carry the slightest conviction to my mind. Consider, e.g. the follow- 
ing particular application of this general principle :—‘ No one would 
be under any obligation to keep his promises unless there were 
Someone who never fails to keep His promises’. Why should one 
accept this proposition? As tothe rest of the argument I would make 
the following comments. It has nothing but hypothetical premisses 
and can lead to nothing but a hypothetical conclusion. If we are to get 
to anything categorical we need some evidence that the course of 
nature is in fact subservient to some one absolute end. If one reflects 
on what we know and can reasonably guess about the past history, 
the present constitution, and the probable future of the material 
universe in general and man in particular, is there anything in it 
to suggest strongly that nature is a vast moral nursery and gym- 
nasium ? Is there not a great deal to suggest that the conditions 
under which alone intelligent moral persons can exist and practise 

ity are exceptional, unstable, and transitory? Take, e.g. 
the question of human survival of bodily death. If there were some 
evidence for it independent of the present argument, the ‘ moral 
gymnasium’ view would at least have a possible answer to the 
enormously streng prima facie case against itself. Now I think 
that there is, in the forty-six volumes of the Proceedings of the Society’ 
for Psychical Research, some quite plausible evidence for at least 
the temporary survival of at least some human beings. And here, 
perhaps, ce n’est que le premier pas qui cofte. But Prof. Taylor 
makes no appeal to this or any other direct evidence. He postulates - 
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survival, in spite of the appearances against it and the lack of any 
direct evidence for it, simply to defend his ‘moral gymnasium’ 
conclusion against the obvious prima facie objections to it. I can 
hardly imagine a weaker position. Prof. Taylor rightly insists 
that there is nothing to suggest that the universe is designed or 
adapted to give us a ‘ good time ’ in this life ; what he fails to show 
is that there is any better ground for thinking that it is designed 
or adapted to produce and train moral beings and in the long run 
to fulfil their good intentions and frustrate their evil ones. 

(5) Finally Prof. Taylor considers whether there is any con- 
clusive objection to accepting certain characteristically Christian 
doctrines, such as the Resurrection of Christ, the Virgin Birth, 
and the Last Judgment. Here he seems to me to be on much firmer 


ground and to make the right points. These doctrines are bound. 


up with a certain view of the universe and God’s relations to it. 
In any case neither natural science nor history can show them to 
be impossible or to be in fact false ; and, relative to their doctrinal 
background, they are not antecedently so improbable that no 
amount of evidence could make it reasonable to accept them. 

- There are only two comments which I wish to make. (i) Prof. 
Taylor’s argument here is sound if and only if these special doctrines, 
e.g. the Resurrection, are no part of a person’s ground for accepting 
theism in general or the Christian view of God’s relations to the 
world in particular. Otherwise he will be involved, e.g. in the circle 
of making belief in the Resurrection rest on belief that Christ stood 


in a unique relation to God and also adducing the latter as a ground . 


for the former. (ii) Prof. Taylor adduces as part of the evidence 
for the Resurrection the ‘sense of personal intercourse with the 
living Spirit of the Founder’ which many Christians have experi- 
enced in every age. It is perhaps impertinent for a non-Christian 
to comment on this. But I shall venture on one remark. Let 
us suppose that Christians are correct in interpreting their ex- 
periences as implying that Christ is, in some sense, still living and 
active. Surely it does not follow that Christ survived bodily death 
in the unique way in which he is said to have done so in the 
Resurrection stories, 7.e. that his body did not undergo decay, but 
was miraculously transformed and emerged from the tomb on the 
third day and was eventually transported to heaven. , 
C. D. Broap. 
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VII—NEW BOOKS. 


Bither/Or. By S. Kierxecaarp. In two volumes. Vol. I translated 
by D. F. Swenson and L. M. Swenson, pp. 387. Vol .II translated 
by W. Lowrie, pp. 304. London: H. Milford, 1944. The two 

_ volumes 42s, 


BEING a conscientious soul and commissioned to discuss whatever of 
philosophy I should find in this book, I began at the beginning and read 
steadily on. By the time I had finished the first enormous volume I was 
sadly disconsolate. Even on a wide literary interpretation of “‘ philosophy” 
—and no other could be appropriate—I found very little that seemed to 
be worth stating in any formal way. There are eight pieces of very un- 
equal length. First, there is a set of diapsalmata, a Septuagint term, 
as I gather, for musical interludes between psalms. Of these one could 
say that some of them mean much to some. Then there is a long zsthetic 
analysis of what Mozart’s opera Don Juan meant as ‘“‘ musical erotic’ 
to Kierkegaard. This is said to be “ primitive power ”—indeed all the 
dionysiac sensuousness of the Venusberg—treated with the abstraction 
appropriate to music as opposed to “language ” or reflective communica- 
tion. This opera, we are told, ‘‘on account of the abstract character of 
the idea will live to all eternity and to hope to produce a new Don Juan, 
after Mozart’s, is like wishing to write an Iliad after Homer’s” (p. 85). 


[While Kierkegaard may not have meant that Mozart’s was the last note 


in hot music, so much has happened to music since 1843 when this book 
was published that Kierkegaard’s ideas of romantic sensuousness may 

seem a little odd.] Then follow some papers supposed to be addressed 

to the “‘ Symparanekromenoi ”’, a jolly band of “ Let’s all be dead together 
boys’, zsthetic sippers of other people’s sorrows. The longest of these 

is a set of “silhouettes” of Goethe or Mozart heroines—the 

silhouette of course being dark and indirect. Another paper for the band 

discusses ‘‘the ancient tragical motive” and a third “The Unhappiest 

Man” (borrowed from Chateaubriand ; a gravestone inscription; when 

the tomb was opened there was no body; query, which was the odder, 
the absence of a body or the expectation that there might be one?). An 

elaborate analysis of Scribe’s The First Love is said by Mrs. Swenson to - 
be very witty. An essay on the “rotation method”, for wxsthetic or 

epicurean psychic crops, begins, promisingly enough, with the principle 

“all men are bores”. Lastly, and at unjustifiable length, we have a 

putative ‘“‘ Diary of a "Seducer ” who, reflective like Faust, has but one 

quarry during the narrative and does not, like the musically erotic Don 

Juan, deal with ‘‘ 1003 in Spain alone”. This individual “ seduction ” 

seems on the whole to have gone to the normal physical extremes ; but’ 
it was a very delicate business and the vice in it seems never to have had 

any grossness to lose. 

As I have said, I was disconsolate after reading all this; for I am 
garrulous by second nature and feared I should have, quite literally, 
to be dumb. My spirits rose, however, when I turned to Dr. Lowrie’s 
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introduction to the second volume. True, he considered the second volume 
inferior to the first; and that was tiresome. On the other hand he 
affirmed, with admirable candour that, to him at least, the entire book 
deserved at the most very moderate rapture. He allowed that it was 
“undoubtedly a work of genius” (That, I should say, is a matter of 
opinion.) He also affirmed that it was “a work such as no one but S.K. 
could have produced”. (That, I should say, is as good as certain even 
if one rejects the Identity of Indiscernibles.) But the book, in his opinion, 
being an ethical manifesto accompanied by a vague religiosity, is not 
the mature Kierkegaard, the seer, the existentialist, the profound religious 
teacher. Dr. Lowrie qualifies this verdict to some small extent; but 
there it is. After reading the second volume I am so nearly in agreement 
with the negative part of this verdict that I am loth to expand it. Still, 
information should be supplied. 

Vol. II, “ The Or ” (i.e. the serious, the reflective, the ethical, as opposed 
to the abstractions of pure xstheticism) consists of two long essays with 
an addendum. The first of the essays is about “The Aisthetic Validity 
of Marriage” ; the second is called “ Equilibrium between the zxsthetical 
and the ethical in the composition of personality ”. The writer is dramatic. 
ally represented as being a magistrate by the name of William, addressing 
the xsthete of Vol. I in all friendship and earnest preachiness. There is 
little attempt at a dramatic representation of this Judge William’s char. 
acter although, of course, it might be maintained that where the philosophy 
is very bad, as it frequently is, the fault is the judge’s and so pays tribute 
to Kierkegaard’s skill. 

Since Judge William’s argument in the first essay is a defence of the 
zsthetic validity of (ethical) marriage, with dialectical variations upon 
the theme that wedlock is unholy unless it be (as in Scribe’s play) Tk 
First Love, it might seem that “ Either/Or ”, in the most favourable case, 
resolves itself to “‘ Both”. That, however, at least in its first intention, 
would be a crude error. For the most part the argument strongly favours 
an exclusive analysis of the alternative proposition. The thing is a matter 
of choice asserting its absolute infinity. This ethical choice has quite 
remarkable properties. For instance a man is said to choose but not to 
make himself. The man is also said to “choose to choose” apparently 
without thinking of the infinite process thus opened to him. The solut- 
ion (or a solution ?) of the zsthetic/ethical either/or is that “ In the ethical 
the personality is concentrated in itself, so the sxsthetical is absolutely 
excluded or is excluded as the absolute, but relatively it is still left”. 
Thus by second intention the xsthetic may be accommodated. We are 
also told that since the xsthetic is the (ethically ?) neutral or indifferent, 
there is, properly speaking, no choice between the esthetical and the 
ethical. All the same there is said to be a choice between good and evil, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the exclusion of both (p. 150). 

The addendum is a sermon supposed to be preached by a young parson 
who, to gain confidence, had pitted his Stentorian voice against the gale 
of the Jutland heath before he nerved himself to enter the pulpit. It 
theme is “ the edification implied in the thought that as against God we 
are always in the wrong”. Unfortunately the preacher, when he occupied 
the pulpit, was so careless as to omit the words “against God” on three 
several occasions. His general idea appears to have been that if you love 
anyone you don’t want to have the right on your side; but the parson 
seems to have been confused. On the one hand he was afraid even to hint 
that it might be “ edifying” to consider oneself in the right against God. 
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On the other, gloating over the thought that men, quite bleakly, are 
“always in the wrong ”, he seems to have forgotten that this proposition 
would imply that men are in the wrong even when they love God. 

Joun Lairp. 


Ia Pensée Religieuse de Berkeley et ! Unité de sa Philosophie, par Nacurs 
Bauapi, Maitre de conférences a l’Université d’Alexandrie, Docteur 
és Lettres. Le Caire, Imprimerie de l'Institut frangais d’ Archéologie 
orientale, 1945. 235 pages. Index of Proper Names, and of Subjects. 
(No price stated.) 


TuE awkward double title does less than justice to the contents of this 
book and to its aim. Dr. Baladi covers practically the whole field of the 
Berkeleian philosophy, and tries to place its inner unity in Berkeley’s re- 
ligious thought. That Berkeley's philosophy is essentially religious needs 
no proof, and Dr. Baladi is taking us well away from that beaten track. 
The “external unity” (if the phrase may pass) of the philosophy has 
been established ; some years ago we had to protest against the attempt 
to play off the later books against the earlier, and Dr. Baladi accepts 
that unity ; but he wants, as well, to establish a deeper unity, an internal 
unity ; he wants to show that the many parts and aspects of Berkeley's 
teaching, his theory of vision, his doctrines of signs, of abstract ideas, 
of number, and infinitesimals, of time and space and motion, of self and 
oo be threaded like pearls on the golden filament of his religious 
ought. 

It is an ambitious thesis, and it has in large measure succeeded. If 
its author has not established it with regard to some of the less important 
doctrines, that detracts little from the value of his work. Professor 
Baladi knows his subject from A to Z; as his wide bibliography shows, 
he is abreast of everything that has been written on Berkeley in recent 
years. He seems to have Berkeley’s writings by heart; he has the 
Philosophical Commentaries at his fingers’ ends; he is familiar with the 
many contributions made since Fraser’s day by Rand and Wild in America, 
and nearer home by Jessop, Johnston, Aaron and others. He has 
followed up Berkeley’s known sources ; he is versed in the subtleties of 
Locke’s Hssay and Malebranche’s Recherche ; he can discuss homoousia 
with St. Athanasius and analogia with Bishop Peter Browne. In a word 
he is a finished Berkeleian scholar, and his book is a fine piece of work, 
well deserving the recognition it has received from the Sorbonne. 

The book covers much ground, and of course it is sketchy in parts, 
but it is never superficial ; its detail is exact ; for instance, when Baladi 
is comparing (p. 24) the Theory of Vision Vindicated with the original Essay 
on Vision, he notices the important distinction between pictures and 
images, drawn in the later work and not in the earlier. 

I did not sbserve many mistakes; perhaps I should mention that 
“sermon” on page 154 n. should read “‘ sermons” ‘the Passive Obedience 
sermons were three in number), and that on page 197 Baladi speaks of 

’s friend, Sir John James, “ qui voulait se convertir au christian- 
isme”. Surely christianisme is an oversight? If intentional, it would 
be a piece of illiberalism out of harmony with the tolerant, comprehending 
outlook of the rest of Baladi’s work. Berkeley wrote that great letter on 
the Roman controversy to dissuade his friend, not from becoming a 
Christian, but from becoming a Roman Catholic. f 
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Regretfully (for I am to blame) I must take note, too, that the sermon 
on the Will of God is misdated (pp. 156 ff.). It should be 1751, not 1752. 
The final figure 1 in the MS. is wavy, and I misread it as 2. ‘The British 
Museum scholars corrected me, and I published the correction at the 
time, but. failed to catch up on my mistake. 

By way of deeper criticism, let me say that, in my opinion, immaterialism 
is not handled here with clarity or decision. In his Introduction, Dr, 
Baladi excuses himself for passing lightly over the question, but I am 
not convinced. Berkeley’s rejection of material substance is the heart, 
if not the soul, of his whole philosophy, and if one wants his full religious 
teaching, one must pay the full price. The argument of the Principles 
is no mere phase of “‘ cette attitude de méfiance ” (p. 3), nor is it adequately 
described as “ une critique de la notion de matiére qui conduit 4 l’affirma- 
tion de la transparence divine” (p. 117) ;- it is a reasoned refutation of 
an old Greek superstition. 

I must ask, too, whether the title of Chapter XI, “‘ La Siris ou la Pensée 
Unifiée ” is justified. Baladi’s thought becomes very subtle here, and 
to judge it fairly I should need to follow it in my mother tongue. But 
I frankly admit that, on the whole, I do not think much of Siris ; I agree 
with Berkeley that it is a “rude essay ” (S. 297). It is not a unity, and 
I do not see how it could unify. Perhaps I will coneede that Siris is related 
to the Principles much as the Theory of Vision Vindicated (see S. 38) is 
related to the Essay on Vision. Will Professor Baladi accept that olive 
branch ? ~ And of course I agree with him in nailing that error, due to 
Fraser, which became fashionable some years ago, viz. that Siris was a 
retraction of immaterialism or of other portions of his early philosophy. 
Baladi well says, “‘ La Siris, dernier message philosophique de Berkeley, 
ne contient rien qui infirme la pensée écoulée; au contraire, elle refait 
tacitement, silencieusement, le voyage du philosophe ” (p. 202). 

The Avant-propos tells us that there is ten years’ work in the book, 
and I can well believe it ; for only time could give a writer the intimate 
and accurate knowledge here displayed, correct in its broad lines and in 
its details. That an Egyptian philosopher has bestowed ten years’ solid 
work on an eighteenth century Irish thinker is a fine tribute to the uni- 
versality and vitality of Berkeley’s thought, and all students of Berkeley 
should be grateful to Dr. Baladi for his informed and original contribution. 

: A. A. Luce. 


Germany and Europe. By F. DarmstaEpTER. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1945. Pp. 226. 12s. 6d. 


‘THE author of this book is one of those scholars lost to Germany under the 
persecuting Nazi régime. His reputation as a widely-read authority on 
the liberal theory of Law and the State would alone have put him upon 
the official black list. In this volume he is concerned to trace the influence 
of political and social tendencies in Germany from the days of Frederick 
the Great tothe downfall of the Weimar republic. The book is not 
altogether easy reading, partly through a certain stiffness in the translation ; 
and its references to persons do not make it quite clear how much previous 
familiarity with the broad outlines of German history the author assumes, 
And it would have been better to conclude with an ordinary index rather 
than with the oddly naive “list of persons and dates”. I do not think 
that anyone is likely to gain much from Dr. Darmstaedter’s book who does 
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not already know who Luther, Napoleon, Beethoven or Marx were, or 
that Goethe was the “ greatest of German poets ”’. 

But most of us have such scanty knowledge of the undercurrents in 
Germany in the last two hundred years, and the picture has been generally 
so drastically over-simplified, that most readers will find valuable informa- 
tion and comment in these pages, which are enriched with many quotations 
that are not likely to be familiar to the English “ general reader”. The 
reader should, however, be warned that there is very little about “‘ Europe ” 
in the book. 

The author’s point of view is that of a democrat, without illusions yet 
not without hope. He does not accept the verdict of the “‘ Black Record ” 
school that ruthless political aggressiveness is ingrained in the German 
character. Neither, however, does he plead that the German people have 
no national characteristics which tend to make them a menace to inter- 
national peace. In his view “the- most characteristic elements of the 
German social and political basic attitude are the German’s exaggerated 
admiration of and adaptation to the state, and . . . as a negative comple- 
ment to it, the strong suspicious reserve prevailing in the personal relations 
between man and man” (p. 203). Earlier chapters have illustrated this 
diagnosis, which seems to me judicious and sound, as is the remark that 
for most Germans at the beginning of the present century “ preparedness 
for war was neither the way to war nor the way to peace, but simply an 
exemption from the trouble of making political decisions themselves by 
substituting for this a subjection to the . . . war power of the state ”’. 

Mainly the book is a diagnosis, objective and candid, of political failure ; 
and the faults (and mitigating merits) of the German churches, trade 
union movement, Socialist and Liberal movements, and the educational 
and cultural tradition, are frankly set down. In his last chapter the 
author passes from diagnosis to prescription, and ualuckily the catas- 
trophic speed of recent events has made all such attempts in the last year 
obsolescent before they can be published. Dr. Darmstaedter should be 
encouraged to develop his conclusions more fully, perhaps with special 
reference to British politics, which he has had the opportunity to study 
but the doctrines of which are hardly referred to in his book. There is 
good reason for that—German political heterodoxy owes much more to 
French than to English influences. But it would be interesting to have 
an expert appraisement of the applicability of the Parliamentary system 
as we know it to an emergent democratic Germany, if such can be conjured 
into being. J. W. Harvey. 
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La Révélation d’ Hermés Trismégiste, 1: L’ Astrologie et les Sciences Occultes. 
By R. P. Fesrvcréez, 0.P. Paris, J. Gabalda et Cie, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 423. 


Tus book is the first part of a definitive study of Hermeticism, based 
upon a careful analysis, not only of the Corpus Hermeticum, but of all 
the Greek and Latin literature relevant to that subject. It deals with 
astrology and the occult sciences, because the author believes that this 
part of Hermeticism played a decisive réle in determining its philosophical 
and religious content. Throughout the work M. Festugiére shows an 
admirable grasp of the historical issues involved, and the ease and ac- 
curacy with which he refers to the relevant manuscripts, books, and 
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periodicals indicate that a new star of the first magnitude has appeared 
in the domain of Hellenistic studies. 

How was it that the century of the Antonines not only failed to add 
anything to the achievements of Greek science, but descended to such 
depths of credulity as are recorded here? Few will dispute the author's 
explanation. By 100 B.c. Greek science had abandoned observation 
and experiment. All that remained was the diligence of the scribe, who 
might re-formulate a theorem of Euclid, or compile a better compendium, 
but had no desire to make his own observations or experiments. More- 
over, the logomachies of the schools offended against that primitive 
credulity in matters of natural theology which is one of the mainsprings 
of human activity under peaceful conditions. The remedy was belief, 
and the more remote and ancient the source, the more authoritative did 
it seem. 

The Oriental sacerdotalism that resulted from this attitude was not 
wholly irrational. The priests of Memphis and Hermopolis led lives of 
such regularity and devotion that they had a title to claim a practical 
knowledge of the order of nature unknown to headstrong rationalists. 
Among such cults, that of Hermes-Thoth of Heliopolis in Middle Egypt 
had a pre-eminent claim, since it was one of the earliest and most successful. 
fusions of a Classical and an Egyptian cult, going back at least as far as 
the fourth century. 

In this brief notice, there is space only for the most general conclusions. 
Firstly, M. Festugiére has found nothing in astrology, alchemy or magic 
that is altogether peculiar to the Hermetic literature. Secondly, he 
can find no clear distinction in these writings between science and re- 
ligion. Hermeticism was a apéfis, not a Oewpia; it distrusted both 
Platonic abstraction and Aristotelian classification as pathways to reality. 
Thirdly, the unity so expelled from the Hermetic Weltauffassung re-entered 
it in another form—one to which modern science is more sympathetic 
than Greek rationalism. Astrologers, concerned as always with the strange 
and the anomalous, believed there were natural sympathies and antipathies 
between celestial bodies, and that different terrestrial substances, being 
linked by special affinities to different celestial bodies, were influenced by 
them in ways that could not be understood without a careful study of their 
exact circumstances. Now that physicists admit the great part played by 
solar and cosmic radiation in accelerating and retarding physical and 
chemical processes, many will feel that the beliefs of the Hermetics were 
not altogether delusive. Whether there is any similar basis for the 
astrological doctrine that celestial bodies are nourished by emanations 
from the sub-lunary world seems much more dubious. 

Fourthly, Hermeticism had no method for discovering these mysterious 
affinities save that which is summed up in the formula—novit qui colit. 
When the history of mediaeval culture is better understood, it will be seen 
that it was the practical and intellectual discipline to which the Latin 
Church subjected this spirit that produced experimental science—an activity 
Oewpia and mpafis in a manner unknown to the ancient 

In conclusion, I would like to draw attention to certain difficulties 
in the account of the Pythagorean system of onomatomancy on pp. 337-338. 
The ‘<’ of “Exrwp must be evaluated as 5, not 50, and the system cannot 
be understood unless it is noted that there is no Greek letter to correspond 
with 9, 90 or 900. This error might have been avoided, if M. Festugiére 

had been familiar with the Arabic version of this calculation in the Secretum 
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Secretorum, where the numbers have been altered so that the units run 
from A (1) to T (9), the tens from Y (10) to § (90), and the hundreds from 
Q (100) to Z (900). 

_ArTaur T. SHILLINGLAW. 
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VIII.—NOTES. 
A. E. TAYLOR (1869-1945). 


READERS of Minp will have learned with regret of the sudden death at 
his home in Edinburgh of Professor A. E. Taylor on 31st October, 1945. 
He occupied the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh 
from 1924-41, after having, for sixteen years, held the corresponding 
chair in St. Andrews ; and for almost half a century he contributed articles 
and reviews to this journal. 

Alfred Edward Taylor, son of the Rev. Alfred Taylor, was born at 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, on 22nd December, 1869. He received his 
early education at Kingswood School, Bath, and entered New College, 
Oxford, as a scholar in 1887. There he read Classics, obtaining a First 
Class in Honour Moderations in 1889, and a First Class in Literae Human- 
dores in 1891, and in the same year was elected to a Fellowship at Merton. 
This enabled him for the next five years to continue at leisure his 
philosophical and classical studies, and to enjoy the stimulus of almost 
daily intercourse with F. H. Bradley, for whom he retained a warm 
regard (cf. his account of Bradley in Vol. XXXIV of Munp). A period 
of seven years followed at Owens College, Manchester, where he was 
appointed Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy in 1896: here he had Samuel 
Alexander, who held the chair of Philosophy, as his colleague. Taylor’s 
connexion with Oxford was still maintained, however: for in 1899 he 
became Green Moral Philosophy Prizeman, by submitting an Essay 
entitled ‘“‘ The Problem of Conduct’, which he published in 1901; and 
in 1901 too he was re-elected to the Merton Fellowship which he had 
resigned in 1898. The year 1903 saw both the publication of his Hlements 
of Metaphysics, a well-known introduction, which, like the earlier volume, 
showed strong traces of Bradley’s influence, and his departure for Canada 
to take up his appointment as Frothingham Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics at McGill University, Montreal. After five years’ tenure of this 
chair he returned to this country in 1908 to succeed Bernard Bosanquet 
in the Moral Philosophy chair at St. Andrews, where he had G. F. Stout 
and John Burnet as colleagues and friends. The association proved a 
fruitful one; and in collaboration with Burnet he reached a community 
of view on many topics in Greek philosophy. He left St. Andrews in 
1924 on the invitation of the University of Edinburgh to succeed James 
Seth. After his retirement as Professor Emeritus in 1941 he continued 
to teach during the war-emergency until the appointment of his successor 
in 1944. 

Taylor’s writings, by their literary grace, their philosophical subtlety 
and penetration, and the amazing range and thoroughness of their scholar- 
ship, won for him recognition beyond the bounds of this country, and he 
was the recipient of many academic honours. By 1930 he had come to 

ised as our foremost Platonic scholar. He held D.Litt. degrees 
of Manchester and St. Andrews Universities, and St. Andrews and Aberdeen 
alike honoured him with their LL.D. New College, Oxford, elected him 
an Honorary Fellow in 1932. In 1911 he was elected a Fellow of the 
British Academy, before which he read many notable papers; and he was 
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a frequent contributor to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
which chose him as its President for 1928-29. In 1925 St. Andrews 
invited him to deliver the Gifford Lectures for 1926-28, and the result 
was the two brilliant series entitled The Faith of a Moralist (1930). With 
many scholars in Germany, France and Italy he was on friendly terms, 
especially with Constantin Ritter of Tiibingen, whose work on Plato he 
greatly admired ; and as Socio Estraneo della R. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lineet in Rome, and Corresponding Member of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin, he was in close touch with the best continental 
thought. 

In 1900 hae, married Lydia Jutsum, second daughter of Edmund, Pass- 
more, of Ruggs, Somerset. They had one son, Francis, who holds an 
appointment in India. Mrs. Taylor. the author of two novels published 
in 1914 and 1915, died in 1938. 

As one who did not make Taylor’s acquaintance until he came to Edin- 
burgh in 1924, I can speak of him only as he was in later years. But, as 
a young Assistant in Logic, I attended his Ordinary and his Honours 
lectures in 1924-25, and was privileged to enjoy his friendship from then 
onwards ; and for six years (1932-38) I was his colleague in Edinburgh. 
As a teacher Taylor was always vigorous and stimulating, and his im- 
mense erudition never made him dull. His lectures contained close argu- 
ment and he used carefully prepared notes; but he had a free delivery, 
and gave apt illustrations drawn from Shakespeare and the classical English 
novelists. His methods contrasted with those of his predecessor, and 
must have taxed the powers of beginners in philosophy, though they 
were impressed by the seriousness of the issues, and the acuteness and 
clarity of the exposition. Taylor took his lecturing work very seriously, 
and never allowed private writing to interfere with his duty to his students. 
His time was freely at their disposal, and he revised and rewrote his notes 
up to the end, setting an exacting example to his colleagues. 

Taylor had an impressive personality even to undergraduates, and class- 
room legends were related of him both in St. Andrews and in Edinburgh. 
In appearance he was slightly below medium height, with the keen thought- 
ful face and pale complexion of the student. He had dark hair, which 
thinned with age but did not appreciably whiten. As he grew older his 
somewhat ascetic look increased his resemblance to some medieval scholar. 
He worked incessantly, with little recreation save reading, and whether 
at work or in conversation his pipe was his constant companion. In middle 
and later life an afternoon walk was his chief form of exercise, but he 
seemed to feel the rigours of our Scottish climate and invariably wore a 
heavy overcoat. 

To those, however, who were admitted to his intimacy it was as a 
conversationalist that Taylor shone. Here he gave lavishly of the wealth 
of a mind informed by wide and accurate reading ; and if the conversation 
tended to be rather one-sided, it was never tedious. He was a fast reader, 
with an unusually gifted memory ; and his opinions on all kinds of subjects, 
political, historical, literary and theological, as well as philosophical, 
were voiced with such gusto as to make time spent in his company 4 
delight. He had strong likes and dislikes, and could express them 
forcibly ; but beneath his authoritative manner was a mind essentially 
humble and seeking the truth. Yet to some of his views, especially those 
he had worked out in common with Burnet, he clung with a surprising 
tenacity, due perhaps to loyalty to his friend’s memory. After his wife’s 
death, which clouded his last years with loneliness, writing provided one 
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source of consolation. Up to the night of his death he was preparing a 
companion to Plato’s Republic for English readers : whether it is in a suf- 
ficiently advanced state for publication remains to be seen. 

To the world in general Taylor’s: great and deserved reputation rests 
on his publications, a mere catalogue of which would take up more space 
than is here available. For one burdened with heavy teaching duties, 
his productivity is astonishing ; and so great was the range of his interests, 
so numerous the fields of knowledge which he could tread as a master 
{it has been said that there was scarcely a chair in an Arts Faculty from 
Greek to Mathematics which he could not have filled with distinction) 
that no single person is qualified to assess his total achievement. One 
can only attempt here to group his works under main headings and in- 
dicate their general features. Though his mature thinking was largely 
devoted to Greek philosophy, to ethics anc to religion, he was conversant 
with every branch of philosophy, and there is no major thinker whose 
views he had not studied at first-hand. Unlike most philosophers, he 
was as much at home with St. Thomas or St. Bonaventura as with 
Descartes, Hume or Kant; and as a lay theologian and apologist for the 
Christian faith his fame extended: beyond the Anglican communion, of 
which he was a devout member. Two little books, The Christian Hope of 
Immortality (1938) and Does God Exist ? (1945) deal with central issues 
of Christian doctrine. The second, publication of which was delayed 
by the War, considers some of the scientific difficulties confronting Theism. 

We obtain some clue to the influences which determined Taylor’s mental 
development from the autobiographical notes prefixed to his essay on 
“The Freedom of Man ” in Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series 
(a reprint of his inaugural lecture at Edinburgh in defence of indeter- 
minism), and from the preface to the seventh edition of his Elements of 
Metaphysics (1924). That of Bradley was the earliest and most potent ; 
but a gradual change took place, due to Alexander, Stout and others ; 
and he became convinced by the work of James Ward of the importance 
of history and the presence of contingency in Nature. Acquaintance with 
the mathematical logic of Bertrand Russell, and a study of the classical 
physicists and scientific writers like Mach, helped also to emancipate him 
from the remnants of Hegelian influence and to lead him to adopt a form 
of critical realism in epistemology and a metaphysics more consonant 
with the tradition of Platonic idealism. To Ward he probably owed the 
conviction that science was but one of the avenues to truth, yielding only 
a partial and abstract knowledge of reality. The view at which he finally 
arrived of the limited function of metaphysics in relation to other dis- 
ciplines is scarcely consistent with his former Bradleian doctrine, and one 
feels that he underestimated the gulf that separated his earlier from his 
later and more orthodox views. Similarly, Taylor’s views in ethics under- 
went considerable change between 1901 and 1926, the date of his mature 
expression of them in the Gifford Lectures. His interest in moral psy- 
chology and the empirical facts of the moral life remained, but under the 
influence of Butler, Richard Price and Hastings Rashdall among others, 
his theory became less dependent on Green and Bradley and more 
rationalist and teleological in character, with theological interests gradu- 
ally predominating. Central to him were the notions of an absolute 


’ moral obligation, dependent for its validity on the assurances of Christian 


Theism, and of a non-natural and eternal good for man, a opuoiwas bed 
or deiformity, transcending the temporal, whose progressive realization 
demanded belief in the reality of time. True morality he believed to be 
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ultimately inseparable from religious faith. For a good account of the 
substance of The Faith of a Moralist I can but refer to Professor Broad’s 
review in Vol. XL of this journal, in which some of Taylor’s arguments are 
subjected to sympathetic but trenchant criticism. 

It is, however, for his work in Greek philosophy that Taylor will 
probably be chiefly remembered, particularly for his commentaries on 
Plato. Two volumes stand out in importance: Plato: the Man and his 
Work (1926) and A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (1928) (reviewed by Pro- 


fessor Field in Vols. XXXVI and XX XVIII of Minp). The former givesa 


summary and analysis of the contents of the Dialogues in roughly chrono- 
logical order, and is indispensable for the young student of Plato, while 
containing much of value for older scholars. The latter is a monument 
to the width of Taylor’s interests and his indefatigable scholarship, and 

will long remain the standard edition of the dialogue, superseding all 
earlier ones. Even the late Professor Cornford’s more recent Plato’s 
Cosmology does not attempt to compete with it, though his solutions of 
some of the puzzling problems of exegesis appear to be more original and 
acceptable than Taylor’s, and most scholars will probably prefer to side 
with him, rather than with Taylor, i in assuming that ‘ Timaeus’ e 
substantially Plato’s own views. Taylor’s view was that the dialogue 
was an attempted historical reconstruction of Fifth-Century Pythagoreanism 
blended with Empedoclean biology, and that it showed significant diver- 
gences from Plato’s teaching in the Laws. It is also true, as Cornford 
contends, that Taylor’s use of Professor Whitehead’s terminology (itself 
partly inspired by the Timaeus) and of the language of Christian theology 
to elucidate Plato’s doctrines, may mislead us by minimizing the differ- 
ences between ancient and modern thought. For Taylor the one essential 
difference between Plato’s mythical account of the Demiurge and the 
Christian doctrine of Creation was that the latter taught creatio ‘ ex nihilo’. 
He held that in other respects we have a foreshadowing of later Christian 


teaching. 

The view of the personality and teaching of Socrates which Taylor held 
in conjunction with Burnet, and which they first propounded in 1911 in 
Burnet’s edition of the. Phaedo and Taylor's Varia Socratica, he later 
reinforced by his Academy paper, Plato’s Biography of Socrates (1917-18), 
by Socrates (1932) and by articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Most 
scholars refuse to accept it in its entirety, but admit the fresh impetus 
which this hypothesis has given to the study of the Platonic writings. 
Of his expository work we should mention Aristotle on his Predecessors 


(1906), Platonism and its Influence (1924), and translations (with Intro- — 


ductions) of the Timaeus and Critias (1929), the Parmenides (1934) and 
the Laws (1934), the last advocating his view of the importance of this 
dialogue for the understanding of Plato’s mature thought. Nor should 
the masterly little monographs on Plato (1908) and on Aristotle (1912, 
rewritten 1943) be omitted. For Aristotle Taylor had less sympathy 
and appreciation, and he was wont to emphasize the extent to which 
Aristotle’s doctrines were borrowed from Plato and the Academy. But 
it was natural that the secular and empirical side of Aristotle’s teaching 
should not appeal to an ardent Platonist. 

Many of Taylor’s articles and occasional papers were collected in his 


Philosophical Studies (1934). Most of these deal with technical problems - 


of Greek philosophy, but some, e.g., St. Thomas Aquinas as a Philosopher, 
Francis Bacon and David Hume and the Miraculous were addresses de- 
signed for general audiences on special occasions, and illustrate best his 
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grace and lucidity as a writer. His little monograph on Hobbes (1908), 
and his articles on Theism and Continuity in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, are models of their kind. 

This notice would be incomplete without mention of his reviews which 
were at one time so constant a feature of Mrnp and, for some readers, were 
among its most interesting items. Taylor’s easy and copious style ponies 
left one in doubt as to his meaning ; and he was always interesting, especi 
ally when he digressed, as he often did, to give his own view on some 
controversial topic. He was usually fair to his authors, but mercilessly 
exposed pretentious or shoddy scholarship. 

In the verdict of posterity Taylor will probably be regarded as an 
eminent commentator and philosophical man of letters rather than as an 
original systematic philosopher. His long and outwardly uneventful 
life was devoted with uncommon singleness of purpose to the better 
understanding of the greater thinkers, especially Plato, and the imparting 
of their spirit to others; and English scholarship is the richer for his 
untiring labours. He survived the dark years of the War to see the 
triumph of right, and retained his mental powers unimpaired to the last. 
In his devotion to the claims of the intellectual life, arid to the ideals of 
the Christian faith which he professed, he set an example to all who knew 
him; and one could fittingly apply to Taylor himself the words with 
which he recently ended his eulogium for the British Academy of his 
friend the late Professor de Burgh—words first used by Aristotle (Fr. 
673) of his master Plato: he was a man dv 008’ aiveiv 

A. J. D. Portgovs. 


ERRATUM. 


In Mr. Lewy’s Discussion in the last number of Minp, on p. 77, ll. 4 
and 3 from bottom, the words ‘ “ All men are mortal” (if regarded . . .) 
does not, by itself, entail . . .’ were, by a slip, written instead of the 
words ‘ “‘ Socrates is a man” (if “ All men are mortal” is regarded as 
an empirical proposition) does not, by itself, entail . . .’. 
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